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Pros. Why, that’s my spirit! 
But was not this nigh shore? 

‘ Ariel Close by, my master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe? ~ 
Ariel. Nota hair perished. 'TEMPEsT. 

‘‘]T) ve hear there, Mr. Mulford?” called out 
Capt. Stephen Spike, of the half-rigged, brigantine 
Swash, or Molly Swash, as was her registered name, 
to his mate—‘‘ we shall be dropping out as soon as 
the tide makes, and I intend to get through the Gate, 
at least, on the next flood. Waiting for a wind in 
port is lubberly seamanship, for he that wants one 
should go outside and look for it.” 

This call was uttered from a wharf of the re- 
nowned city of Manhattan, to one who was in the 
trunk-cabin of a clipper-looking craft, of the name 
mentioned, and on the deck of which not a soul was 
visible. Nor was the wharf, though one of those 
wooden piers that line the arm of the sea that is 
called the East River, such a spot as ordinarily pre- 
sents itself to the mind of the reader, or listener, 
when an allusion is made to a wharf of that town 
which it is the fashion of the times to call the Com- 
mercial Emporium of America—as if there might 
very well be an emporiwm of any other character. 


The wharf in question had not a single vessel of 


any sort lying at, or indeed very near it, with the 
exception of the Molly Swash. As it actually stood 
on the eastern side of the town, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that such a wharf could only be found 
high up, and at a considerable distance from the 
usual haunts of commerce. The brig lay more than 
a mile above the Hook (Corlaer’s, of course, is meant 
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—not Sandy Hook) and quite near to the old Alms 
House—far above the ship yards, in fact. It was a 
solitary place for a vessel, in the midst of a crowd. 
The grum, top-chain voice of Captain Spike had 
nothing there to mingle with, or interrupt its harsh 
tones, and it instantly brought on deck Harry Mul- 
ford, the mate in question, apparently eager to re- 
ceive his orders. 

‘Did you hail, Captain Spike?” called out the 
mate, a tight, well-grown, straight-built, handsome 
sailor-lad of two or three-and-twenty—one full of 
health, strength and manliness. 

‘Hail! If you call straining a man’s throat until 
he’s hoarse, hailing, I believe I did. I flatter my- 
self there is not a man north of Hatteras that can 
make himself heard further in a gale of wind than a 
certain gentleman who is to be found within a foot 
of the spot where I stand. Yet, sir, I’ve been hail- 
ing the Swash these five minutes, and thankful am I 
to find some one at last who is on board to answer 
me.”’ 

‘‘ What are your orders, Capt. Spike?” 

‘¢ To see all clear for a start as soon as the flood 
makes. I shall go through the Gate on the next 
young flood, and I hope you’ll have all the hands 
aboard in time. I see two or three of them up at 
that Dutch beer-house, this moment, and can tell 
’em, in plain language, if they come here with their 
beer aboard them, they ll have to go ashore again.” 

‘“‘You have an uncommonly sober crew, Capt. 
Spike,” answered the young man, with great calm- 
ness. ‘‘ During the whole time I have been with 
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them, I have not seen a man among them the least 
‘in the wind.” 

‘Well, I hope it will turn out that I’ve an un- 
commonly sober mate in the bargain. Drunkenness 
I abominate, Mr. Mulford, and I can tell you, short 
metre, that I will not stand it.” 

‘* May I inquire if you ever saw me, the least in 
the world, under the influenee of liquor, Capt. 
Spike?” demanded the mate, rather than asked, 
with a very fixed meaning in his manner. 

‘*T keep no log-book of trifles, Mr. Mulford, and 
cannot say. No man is the worse for bowsing out 
his jib when off duty, though a drunkard’s a thing I 
despise. Well, well—remember, sir, that the Molly 
Swash casts off on the young flood, and that Rose 
Budd and the good lady, her aunt, take passage in 
her, this v’y’ge.” 

‘* Ts it possible that you have persuaded them into 
that, at last!” exclaimed the handsome mate. 

‘*Persuaded! It takes no great persuasion, sir, to 
get the ladies to try their luck in that brig. Lady 
Washington herself, if she was alive and disposed 
to a sea-v’y’ge, might be glad of the chance. We’ve 
a ladies’ cabin, you know, and it’s suitable that it 
should have some one to occupy it.. Old Mrs. Budd 
is a sensible woman, and takes time by the forelock. 
Rose is ailin—pulmonary they call it, I believe, 
and her aunt wishes to try the sea for her constitu- 
tion—” 

** Rose Budd has no more of a pulmonary consti- 
tution than I have myself,” interrupted the mate. 

‘** Well, that’s as people fancy. You must know, 
Mr. Mulford, they ’ve got all sorts of diseases now- 
a-days, and all sort of cures for ’em. One sort of a 
cure for consumption is what they tarm the Hyder- 
Ally—” 

‘*] think you must mean hydropathy, sir—”’ 

** Well, it’s something of the sort, no matter what 
—but cold water is at the bottom of it, and they do 
say it’s a good remedy. Now Rose’s aunt thinks if 
cold water is what is wanted, there is no place 
where it can be so plenty as out on the ocean. Sea- 
air is good, too, and by taking a v’y’ge her niece 
will get both requisites together, and cheap.” 

**Does Rose Budd think herself consumptive, 
Capt. Spike?” asked Mulford, with interest. 

‘* Not she—you know it will never do to alarm a 
pulmonary, so Mrs. Budd has held her tongue care- 
fully on the subject before the young wonan. Rose 
fancies that her aunt is out of sorts, and that the 
v’y’ge is tried on her account-—but the aunt, the 
cunning thing, knows all about it.” 

Mulford almost nauseated the expression of his 
commander’s countenance while Spike uttered the 
last words. At no time was that countenance very 
inviting, the features being coarse and vulgar, while 
the color of the entire face was of an ambiguous red, 
in which liquor and the seasons would seem to be 
blended in very equal quantities. Such a coun- 
tenance, lighted up by a gleam of successful man- 
agement, not to say with hopes and wishes that it 
will hardly do to. dwell on, could not but be revolt- 
ing to a youth of Harry Mulford’s generous feelings, 


and most of all to one who entertained the senti- 
ments which he was quite conscious of entertaining 
for Rose Budd. The young man made no reply, 
but turned his face toward the water, in order to con- 
ceal the expression of disgust that he was sensible 
must be strongly depicted on it. 

The river, as the well known arm of the sea in 
which the Swash was lying is erroneously termed, 
was just at that moment unusually clear of craft, 
and not a sail, larger than that of a boat, was to be 
seen between the end of Blackwell’s Island and 
Corlaer’s Hook, a distance of about a league. This 
stagnation in the movement of the port, at that par- 
ticular point, was owing to the state of wind and 
tide. Of the first, there was little more than a 
southerly air, while the last was about two-thirds 
ebb. Nearly every thing that was expected on that 
tide, coast-wise, and by the way of the Sound, had 
already arrived, and nothing could go eastward, 
with that light breeze and under canvas, until the 
flood made. Of course it was different with the 
steamers, who were paddling about like so many 
ducks, steering in all directions, though miostly 
crossing and re-crossing at the ferries. Just as 
Mulford turned away from his commander, how- 
ever, a large vessel of that class shoved her bows 
into the view, doubling the Hook, and going east- 
ward. The first glance at this vessel sufficed to 
drive even Rose Budd momentarily out of the minds 
of both master and mate, and to give a new current 
to their thoughts. Spike had been on the point of 
walking up the wharf, but he now so far changed 
his purpose as actually to jump on boafd the brig 
and spring up alongside of his mate, on the taffrail, 
in order to get a better look at the steamer. Mul- 
ford, who loathed so much in his commander, was 
actually glad of this, Spikes’ rare merit as a seaman 
forming a sort of attraction that held him, as it might 
be against his own will, bound to his service. 

‘* What will they do next, Harry ?” exclaimed the 
master, his manner and voice actually humanized, 
in air and sound at least, by this unexpected view 
of something new in his calling—‘‘ What avz/Z they 
do next ?” 

‘‘T see no wheels, sir, nor any movement in the 
water astern, as if she were a propeller,’’ returned 
the young man. 

‘¢ She’s an out-of-the-way sort of a hussy! She’s 
a man-of-war, too—one of Uncle Sam’s new efforts.” 

‘*'That can hardly be, sir. Uncle Sam has but three 
steamers, of any size or-force, now the Missouri is 
burned, and yonder Ys one of them, lying at the Navy 
Yard, while another is, or was lately, laid up at 
Boston. The third is in the Gulf. This must be an 
entirely new vessel, if she belong to Uncle Sam.” 

‘“New! She’s as new as a Governor, and they 
tell me they ’ve got so now that they choose five or 
six of them, up at Albany, every fall. That craft is 
sea-going, Mr. Mulford, as any one can tell at a 
glance. She’s none of your passenger-hoys.”’ 

‘“That’s plain enough, sir—and she’s armed. 
Perhaps she’s English, and they’ve brought her 





here into this open spot to try some new machinery. 
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Ay, ay! she’s about tc set her ensign to the navy 
men at the yard, and we shall see to whom she 
belongs.” 

A long, low, expressive whistle from Spike suc- 
ceeded this remark, the colors of the steamer going 
up to the end of a gaff on the sternmost of her 
schooner-rigged masts, just as Mulford ceased 
speaking. There was just air enough, aided by 
the steamer’s motion, to open the bunting, and let 
the spectators see the design. There were the stars 
and stripes, as usual, but the last ran perpendicu- 
larly, instead of in a horizontal direction. 

‘Revenue, by George!’’ exclaimed the master, 
as soon as his breath was exhausted in the whistle. 
‘¢ Who would have believed they could have screwed 
themselves up to doing such a thing in that bloody 
service?” 

‘‘T now remember to have heard that Uncle Sam 
was building some large steamers for the revenue 
service, and, if I mistake not, with some new in- 
vention to get along with, that is neither wheel nor 
propeller. This must be one of these new craft, 
brought out here, into open water, just to try her, 
sir.” 

‘** You’re right, sir, you’re right. As to the natur’ 
of the beast, you see her buntin’, and no honest man 
can wantmore. If there’s any thing I do hate, it is 
that flag, with its unnat’ral stripes, up and down, 
instead of running in the true old way. I have heard 
a lawyer say, that the revenue flag of this country 
is onconstitutional, and that a vessel carrying it on 
the high seas might be sent in for piracy.” 

Although Harry Mulford was neither Puffendorf, 
nor Grotius, he had too much cemmon sense, and 
too little prejudice in favor of even his own voca- 
tion, to swallow such a theory, had fifty Cherry 
Street lawyers sworn to its justice. A smile crossed 
his fine, firm-looking mouth, and something very 
like a reflection of that smile, if smiles eax be re- 
flected in one’s own countenance, gleamed in his 
fine, large, dark eye. 

‘‘TIt would be somewhat singular, Capt. Spike,” 
he said, ‘‘ if a vessel belonging to any nation should 
be seized asa pirate. The fact that she is national 
in character would clear her.” 

‘‘ Then let her carry a national flag, and be d—d 
to her,”’ answered Spike fiercely. ‘‘ 1 can show you 
law for what I say, Mr. Mulford. The American 
flag has its stripes fore and aft by law, and this chap 
carries his stripes parpendic’lar. If I commanded 
a cruiser, and fell in with one of these up and 
down gentry, blast me if I would n’t just send him 
into port, and try the question in the old Alms- 
House.” 

Mulford probably did not think it worth while to 
argue the point any further, understanding the dog- 
matism and stolidity of his commander too well to 
He preferred to turn to the con- 
sideration of the qualities of the steamer in sight, a 
subject on which, as seamen, they might better 
sympathize. . 

‘* That ’s a droll-looking revenue cutter, after all, 
Capt. Spike,” he said—‘‘ a craft better fitted to go in 


deem it necessary. 





a fleet, as a look-out vessel, than to chase a smuggler 
in-shore.”’ ' 

‘‘ And no goer inthe bargain! Ido not see how 
she gets along, for she keeps all snug under water ; 
but, unless she can travel faster than she does just 
now, the Molly Swash would soon lend her the 
Mother Carey’s Chickens of her own wake to amuse 
her.” 

‘She has the tide against her, just here, sir; no 
doubt she would do better in still water.” 

Spike muttered something between his teeth, and 
jumped down on deck, seemingly dismissing the 
subject of the revenue entirely from his mind. His 
old, coarse, authoritative manner returned, and he 
again spoke to his mate about Rose Budd, her aunt, 
the ‘ ladies’ cabin,” the ‘‘ young flood,’”’ and ‘‘ cast- 
ing off,’’ as soon as the last made. Mulford listened 
respectfully, though with a manifest distate for the 
instructions he was receiving. He knew his man, 
and a feeling of dark distrust came over him, as he 
listened to his orders concerning the famous accom- 
modations he intended to give to Rose Budd and 
that ‘‘ capital old lady, her aunt;” his opinion of 
‘‘the immense deal of good sea-air and a v’y’ge 
would do Rose,”? and how ‘ comfortable they both 
would be on board the Molly Swash.” 

‘**T honor and respect Mrs. Budd, as my captain’s 
lady, you see, Mr. Mulford, and intend to treat her 
accordin’ly. She knows it—and Rose knows it— 
and they both declare they ’d rather sail with me, 
since sail they must, than with any other ship-master 
out of America.” 

‘* You sailed once with Capt. Budd yourself, I 
think I have heard you say, sir?” 

‘** The old fellow brought me up. I was with him 
from my tenth to my twentieth year, and then broke 
adrift to see fashions. We all do that, you know, 
Mr. Mulford, when we are young and ambitious, 
and my turn came as well another’s.”’ 

‘*Capt. Budd must have been a good deal older 
than his wife, sir, if yow sailed with him when a 
boy,’’ Mulford observed a little drily. 

‘* Yec; I own to forty-eight, though no one would 
think me more than five or six-and-thirty, to look at 
me. There was a great difference between old 
Dick Budd and his wife, as you say, he being about 
fifty when he married, and she less than twenty. 
Fifty is a good age for matrimony, in a man, Mul- 
ford; as is twenty in a young woman.” 

‘* Rose Budd is not yet nineteen, I have heard her 
say,” returned the mate, with emphasis. 

‘* Youngish, I will own, but that’s a fault a liberal- 
minded man can overlook. Every day, too, will 
lessen it. Well, look to the cabins, and see all clear 
for a start. Josh will be down presently with a 
cart-load of stores, and you ’ll take ’em aboard with- 
out delay.” 

As Spike uttered this order, his foot was on the 
plank-sheer of the bulwarks, in the act of passing to 
the wharf again. On reaching the shore, he turned 
and looked intently at the revenue steamer, and his 
lips moved, as if he were secretly uttering male- 
dictions on her. We say maledictions, as the ex- 
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pression of his fierce ill-favored countenance too 
plainly showed that they could not be blessings. 
As for Mulford, there was still something on his 
mind, and he followed to the gangway ladder and 
ascended it, waiting for a moment when the mind of 
his commander might be less occupied to speak. 
The opportunity soon occurred, Spike having satis- 
fied himself with the second look at the steamer. 

““T hope you don’t mean to sail again without a 
second mate, Capt. Spike ?”” he said. 

**T do though, I can tell you. I hate Dickies— 
they are always in the way, and the captain has to 
keep just as much of a watch with one as without 
one.” 

*¢ That will depend on his quality. You and I 
have both been Dickies in our time, sir; and my 
time was not long ago.”’ 

“* Ay—ay—I know all about it—but you didn’t 
stick to it long enough to get spoiled. I would have 
no man aboard the Swash who made more than two 
v’y’ges as second officer. As I want no spies aboard 
my craft, I ’ll try it once more without a Dicky.” 

Saying this in a sufficiently positive manner, Capt. 
Stephen Spike rolled up the wharf, much as a ship 
goes off before the wind, now inclining to the right, 
and then again to the left. The gait of the man 
would have proclaimed him a sea-dog, to any one 
acquainted with that animal, as far as he could be 
seen. The short squab figure, the arms bent nearly 
at right angles at the elbow, and working like two 
fins with each roll of the body, the stumpy, solid 
legs, with the feet looking in the line of his course 
and kept wide apart, would all have contributed to 
the making up of such an opinion. Accustomed as 
he was to this beautiful sight, Harry Mulford kept 
his eyes riveted on the retiring person of his com- 
mander, until it disappeared behind a pile of lumber, - 
waddling always in the direction of the more thickly 
peopled parts of the town. Then he turned and 
gazed at the steamer, which, by this time, had fairly 
passed the brig, and seemed to be actually bound 
through the Gate. That steamer was certainly a 
noble-looking craft, but our young man fancied she 
struggled along through the water heavily. She 
might be quick at need, but she did not promise as 
much by her present rate of moving. Still, she was 
a noble-looking craft, and, as Mulford descended to 
the deck again, he almost regretted he did not belong 
to her; or, at least, to any thing but the Molly 
Swash. 

Two hours produced a sensible change in and 
around that brigantine. Her people had all come 
back to duty, and what was very remarkable among 
seafaring folk, sober to aman. But, as has been 
said, Spike was a temperance man, as respects all 
under his orders at least, if not strictly so in prac- 
tice himself. The crew of the Swash was large for 
a half-rigged brig of only two hundred tons, but, as 
her spars were very square, and all her gear as well 
as her mould seemed constructed for speed, it was 
probable more hands than common were necessary 
to work her with facility and expedition. After all, 





there were not many persons to be enumerated 


among the ‘‘ people of the Moily Swash,” as they 
called themselves ; not more than a dozen, including 
those aft, as well as those forward. A peculiar 
feature of this crew, however, was the circum- 
stance that they were all middle-aged men, with the 
exception of the mate, and all thorough-bred sea- 
dogs. Even Josh, the cabin-boy, as he was called, 
was an old, wrinkled, gray-headed negro, of near 
sixty. If the crew wanted a little in the elasticity 
of youth, it possessed the steadiness and experience 
of their time of life, every man appearing to know 
exactly what to do, and when to do it. This, in- 
deed, composed their great merit; an advantage 
that Spike well knew how to appreciate, 

The stores had been brought alongside of the brig 
in a cart, and were already stowed in their places. 
Josh had brushed and swept, until the ladies’ cabin 
could be made no neater. This ladies’ cabin was a 
small apartment beneath a trunk, which was, inge- 
niously enough, separated from the main cabin by 
pantries and double doors. The arrangement was 
unusual, and Spike had several times hinted that 
there was a history connected with that cabin; 
though what the history was Mulford never could 
induce him to relate. The latter knew that the brig 
had been used for a forced trade on the Spanish 
Main, and had heard something of her deeds in 
bringing off specie, and .proscribed persons, at dif- 
ferent epochs in the revolutions of that part of the 
world, and he had always understood that her pre- 
sent commander and owner had sailed in her, as 
mate, for many years before he had risen to his 
present station. Now, all was regular in the way 
of records, bills of sale, and other documents ; Ste- 
phen Spike appearing in both the capacities just 
named. The register proved that the brig had been 
built as far back as the last English war, as a private 
cruiser, but recent and extensive repairs had made 
her ‘*‘ better than new,” as her owner insisted, and 
there was no question as to her sea-worthiness. 
It is true the insurance offices blew upon her, and 
would have nothing to do with a craft that had seen 
her two score years and ten ; but this gave none who 
belonged to her any concern, inasmuch as they 
could scarcely have been underwritten in their 
trade, let the age of the vessel be what it might. It 
was enough for them that the brig was safe and ex- 
ceedingly fast, insurances never saving the lives of 
the people, whatever else might be their advan- 
tages. With Mulford it was an additional recom- 
mendation, that the Swash was usually thought to 
be of uncommonly just proportions. 

By half past two, P. M., every thing was ready 
for getting the brigantine under way. Her fore- 
topsail—or foretawsail, as Spike called it—was 
loose, the fasts were singled, and a spring had been 
carried to a post in the wharf, that was well for- 
ward of the starboard bow, and the brig’s head 
turned to the southwest, or down stream, and con- 
sequently facing the young flood. Nothing seemed 
to connect the vessel with the land but a broad gang- 
way plank, to which Mulford had attached life- 
lines, with more care than it is usual to meet with 
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on board of vessels employed in short voyages. 
The men stood about the decks with their arms 
thrust into the bosoms of their shirts, and the whole 
picture was one of silent, and possibly of some- 
what uneasy expectation. Nothing was said, how- 
ever ; Mulford walking the quarter-deck alone, occa- 
sionally looking up the still little tenanted streets of 
that quarter of the suburbs, as if to search for a 
carriage. As for the revenue-steamer, she had long 
before gone through the southern passage of Black- 
well’s, steering for the Gate. 

** Dat’s dem, Mr. Mulford,” Josh at length cried, 
from the look-out he had taken in a stern-port, 
where he could see over the low bulwarks ef the 
vessel. ‘‘ Yes, dat’s dem, sir. I know dat old 
gray horse dat carries his head so low and sorrow- 
ful like, as a horse has a right to do dat has to drag 
a cab about this big town. My eye! what a horse 
it is, sir!” 

Josh was right, not only as to the gray horse that 
carried his head ‘‘ sorrowful like,” but as to the’ cab 
and its contents. The vehicle was soon on the 
wharf, and in its door soon appeared the short, 
sturdy figure of Capt. Spike, backing out, much as 
a bear descends a tree. On top of the vehicle 
were several light articles of female appliances, in 
the shape of bandboxes, bags, &c., the trunks having 
previously arrived in a cart. Well might that over- 
driven gray horse appear sorrowful, and travel with 
a lowered head. The cab, when it gave up its cen- 
tents, discovered a load of no less than four persons 
besides the driver, all of weight, and of dimensions 
in proportion, with the exception of the. pretty and 
youthful Rose Budd. Even she was plump, and of 
a well rounded person; though still light and slen- 
der. But her aunt was a fair picture of a ship- 
master’s widow; solid, comfortable and buxom. 
Neither was she old, nor ugly. On the contrary, 
her years did not exceed forty, and being well pre- 
served, in consequence of never having been a 
mother, she might even have passed for thirty-five. 
The great objection to her appearance was the 
somewhat idefinite character of her shape, which 
seemed to blend too many of its charms into one. 
The fourth person, in the fare, was Biddy Noon, the 
Irish servant and factotum of Mrs. Budd, who was 
a pock-marked, red-faced, and red-armed single 
woman, about her mistress’s own age and weight, 
though less stout to the eye. 

Of Rose we shall not stop to say much here. Her 
deep-blue eye, which was equally spirited and 
gentle, if one can use such contradictory terms, 
seemed alive with interest and curiosity, running 
over the brig, the wharf, the arm of the sea, the two 
islands, and all near her, including the Alms-House, 
with such a devouring rapidity as might be expected 
in a town-bred girl, who was setting out on her 
travels for the first time. Let us be understood; we 
say town-bred, because such was the fact; for Rose 
Budd had been both born and educated in Manhattan, 
though we are far from wishing to be understood 
that she was either very well-born, or highly edu- 
cated. Her station in life may be inferred from 
18* 





that of her aunt, and her education from her station. 
Of the two, the last was, perhaps, a trifle the 
highest. 

We have said that the fine blue eye of Rose 
passed swiftly over the various objects near her, as 
she alighted from the cab, and it naturally took in 
the form of Harry Mulford, as he stood in the gang- 
way, offering his arm to aid her aunt and herself 
in passing the brig’s side. A smile of recognition 
was exchanged between the young people, as their 
eyes met, and the color, which formed so bright a 
charm in Rose’s sweet face, deepened, in a way to 
prove that that color spoke with a tongue and elo- 
quence of its own. Nor was Mulford’s cheek mute 
on the occasion, though he helped the hesitating, 
half-doubting, half-bold girl along the plank with a 
steady hand and rigid muscles. As for the aunt, as 
a captain’s widow, she had not felt it necessary to 
betray any extraordinary emotions in ascending the 
plank, unless, indeed, it might be those of delight on 
finding her foot once more on the deck of a vessel ! 

Something of the same feeling governed Biddy, 
too, for, as Mulford civilly extended his hand to her 
also, she exclaimed— 

‘‘ No fear of me, Mr. Mate—I came from Ireland 
by wather, and knows all about ships and brigs, I do. 
If you could have seen the times we had, and the 
saas we crossed, you’d not think it nadeful to say 
much to the likes iv me.” 

Spike had tact enough to understand he would 
be out of his element in assisting females along that 
plank, and he was busy in sending what he called 
‘the old lady’s dunnage”’ on board, and in discharg- 
ing the cabman. As soon as this was done, he 
sprang into the main-channels, and thence, wd the 
bulwarks, on deck, ordering the plank to be hauled 
aboard. A solitary laborer was paid a quarter to 
throw off the fasts from the ring-bolts and -posts, 
and every thing was instantly in motion to cast the 
brig loose. Work went on as if the vessel were in 
haste, and it consequently went on with activity. 
Spike bestirred himself, giving his orders in a way 
to denote he had been long accustomed to exercise 
authority on the deck of a vessel, and knew his call- 
ing to its minutize. The only ostensible difference 
between his deportment to-day and on any ordinary 
occasion, perhaps, was in the circumstance that he 
now seemed anxious to get clear of the wharf, and 
that in a way which might have attracted notice in 
any suspicious and attentive observer. It is possible 
that such a one was not very distant, and that Spike 
was aware of his presence, for a respectable-looking, 
well-dressed, middle-aged man had come down one 
of the adjacent streets, toa spot within a hundred 
yards of the wharf, and stood silently watching the 
movements of the brig, as he leaned against a fence. 
The want of houses in that quarter enabled any per- 
son to see this stranger from the deck of the Swash, 
but no one cn board her seemed to regard him at all, 
unless it might be the master. 

‘Come, bear a hand, my hearty, and toss that bow- 
fast clear,’’ cried the captain, whose impatience to be 
off seemed to increase as the time to do so ap- 
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proached nearer and nearer. ‘‘ Off with it, at once, 
and let her go.” 

The man on the wharf threw the turns of the 
hawser clear of the post, and the Swash. was re- 
leased forward. A smaller line, for a spring, had 
been run some distance along the wharves, ahead of 
the vessel, and brought in aft. Her people clapped 
on this, and gave way to their craft, which, being 
comparatively light, was easily moved, and was 
very manageable. As this was done, the distant 
spectator who had been leaning on the fence moved 
toward the wharf with a step a little quicker than 
common. Almost at the same instant, a short, stout, 
sailor-like looking little person, waddled down the 
nearest street, seeming to be insomewhat of a hurry, 
and presently he joined the other stranger, and ap- 
peared to enter into conversation with him ; point- 
ing toward the Swash as he did so. All this time, 
both continued to advance toward the wharf. 

In the meanwhile, Spike and‘his people were not 
idle. The tide did not run very strong near the 
wharves and in the sort of a bight in which the vessel 
had lain, but, such as it was, it soon took the brig on 
her inner bow, and began to cast her head off shore. 
The people at the spring pulled away with all their 
force, and got sufficient motion on their vessel to 
overcome the tide, and to give the rudder an influ- 
ence. The latter was put hard a-starboard, and 
helped to cast the brig’s head to the southward. 

Down to this moment, the only sail that was loose 
on board the Swash was the fore-topsail, as men- 
tioned. This still hung in the gear, but a hand had 
been sent aloft to overhaul the buntlines and clew- 
lines, and men were also at the sheets. In a minute 
the sail was ready for hoisting. The Swash carried 
a wapper of a fore-and-aft mainsail, and, what is 
more, it was fitted with a standing gaff, for appear- 
ance in port. At sea, Spike knew better than to 
trust to this arrangement, but in fine weather, and 
close in with the land, he found it convenient to have 
this sail haul out and brail like a ship’s spanker. As 
the gaff was now aloft, it was only necessary to let 
go the brails to loosen this broad sheet of canvas, 
and to clap on the out-hauler, to set it. This was 
probably the reason why the brig was so uncere- 
moniously cast into the stream, without showing 
more of her cloth. The jib and flying-jibs, however, 
did at that moment drop beneath their booms, ready 
for hoisting. 

Such was the state of things as the two strangers 
came first upon the wharf. Spike was on the taffrail, 
overhauling the main-sheet, and Mulford was near 
him, casting the fore-topsail braces from the pins, 
preparatory to clapping on the halyards. 

“JT say, Mr. Mulford,” asked the captain, ‘‘ did 
you ever see either of them chaps afore? These 
jokers on the wharf, I mean.” 

‘“Not to my recollection, sir,’”? answered the 
mate, looking over the taffrail to examine the par- 
ties. ‘‘ The little one is a burster! The funniest 
looking little fat old fellow I’ve seen in many a day.” 

‘* Ay, ay, them fat little bursters, as you call ’em, 

re sometimes full of the devil. I don’t like either 





of the chaps, and am right glad we are well cast, 
before they got here.” 

**T do not think either would be likely to do us 
much harm, Capt. Spike.” 

“There ’s no knowing, sir. The biggest fellow 
looks as if he might lug out a silver oar at any 
moment.” 

‘*T believe the silver oar is no longer used, in this 
country at least,” answered Mulford, smiling. ‘‘ And 
if it were, what have we to fear from it? I fancy 
the brig has paid her reckoning.” 

‘‘ She do n’t owe a cent, nor ever shall for twenty- 
four hours after the bill is made out, while I own 
her. They call me ready-money Stephen, round 
among the ship-chandlers and caulkers. But I don’t 
like them chaps, and what I don’t relish I never 
swallow, you know.” 

** They ’ll hardly try to get aboard us, sir; you see 
we are quite clear of the wharf, and the mainsail 
will take now, if we set it.” 

Spike ordered the mate to clap on the outhauler, 
and spread that broad sheet of canvas at once to the 
little breeze there was. This was almost imme- 
diately done, when the sail filled, and began to be 
felt on the movement of the vessel. Still, that 
movement was very slow, the wind being so light, 
and the vis inertia of so large a body remaining to 
be overcome. The brig receded from the wharf, 
almost ina line at right angles to its face, inch by 
inch, as it might be, dropping slowly up with the 
tide at the same time. Mulford now passed forward 
to set the jibs, and to get the topsail .on the craft, 
leaving Spike on the taffrail, keenly eyeing the 
strangers, who, by this time, had got down nearly to 
the end of the wharf, at the berth so lately occu- 
pied by the Swash. That the captain was uneasy 
was evident enough, that feeling being exhibited in 
his countenance, blended with a malignant ferocity. 

‘Has that brig any pilot?’’ asked the larger and 
better-looking of the two strangers. 

‘* What ’s that to you, friend ?’’ demanded Spike, 
in return. ‘‘ Have you a Hell-Gate branch ?” 

‘*T may have one, or I may not. It is not usual 
for so large a craft to run the Gate without a pilot.” 

‘*Oh! my gentleman’s below, brushing up his 
logarithms. We shall have him on deck to take 
his departure before long, when Ill let him know 
your kind inquiries after his hea|th.” 

The man on the wharf seemed to be familiar with 
this sort of sea-wit, and he made no answer, but 
continued that close scrutiny of the brig, by turning 
his eyes in all directions, now looking below, and 
now aloft, which had in truth occasioned Spike’s 
principal cause for uneasiness. 

Ts not that Capt. Stephen Spike, of the brigantine 
Molly Swash?” called out the little, dumpling- 
looking person, in a cracked, dwarfish sort of a 
voice, that was admirably adapted to his appear- 
ance. Our captain fairly started ; turned full toward 
the speaker; regarded him intently for a moment, 
and gulped the words he was about to utter, like one 
confounded. As he gazed, however, at little dumpy, 
examining his bow-legs, red broad cheeks, and 
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coarse snub nose, be seemed to regain his self- 
command, as if satisfied the dead had not really 
returned to life. 

‘‘Are you acquainted with the gentleman you 
have named?” he asked, by way of answer. ‘‘ You 
speak of him like one who ought to know him.” 

‘‘A body is apt to know a shipmate. Stephen 
Spike and I sailed together twenty years since, and 
I hope to live to sail with him again.” 

‘** You sail with Stephen Spike? when and where, 
may I ask, and in what v’y’ge, pray ?” 

‘The last time was twenty years since. Have 
you forgotten little Jack Tier, Capt. Spike ?” 

Spike looked astonished, and well he might, for 
he had supposed Jack to be dead fully fifteen years. 
Time and hard service had greatly altered him, but 
the general resemblance in figure, stature, and 
waddle, certainly remained. Notwithstanding, the 
Jack Tier Spike remembered was quite a different 
person from this Jack Tier.. That Jack had worn 
his intensely black hair clubbed and curled, whereas 
this Jack had cut his locks into short bristles, which 
time had turned into an intense gray. That Jack 
was short and thick, but he was flat and square; 
whereas this Jack was just as short, a good deal 
thicker, and as round as a dumpling. In one thing, 
however, the likeness still remained perfect. Both 
Jacks chewed tobacco, toa degree that became a 
distinct feature in their appearance. 

Spike had many reasons for wishing Jack Tier 
were not resuscitated in this extraordinary manner, 
and some for being glad to see him. The fellow had 
once been largely in his confidence, and knew more 
than was quite safe for any one to remember but 
himself, while he might be of great use to him in his 
future operations. It is always convenient to have 
one at your elbow who thoroughly understands you, 
and Spike would have lowered a boat and sent it to 
the wharf to bring Jack off, were it not for the gen- 
tleman who was so inquisitive about pilots. Under 
the circumstances, he determined to forego the ad- 
vantages of Jack’s presence, reserving the right to 
hunt him up on his return. 

‘The reader will readily enough comprehend that 
the Moily Swash was not absolutely standing still 
while the dialogue related was going on, and the 
thoughts we have recorded were passing through 
her master’s mind. On the contrary, she was not 
only in motion, but that motion was gradually in- 
creasing, and by the time all was said that has been 
related, it had become necessary for those who 
spoke to raise their voices to an inconvenient 
pitch in order to be heard. This circumstance 
alone would soon have put an end to the conversa- 
tion, had not Spike’s pausing to reflect brought 
about the same result, as mentioned. ’ 

In the mean time, Mulford had got the canvas 
spread. Forward, the Swash showed all the cloth 
of a full-rigged brig, even to royals and flying jib; 
while aft, her mast was the raking, tall, naked pole 
of an American schooner. There was a taunt top- 
mast, too, to which a gaff-topsail was set, and the 
gear proved that she could also show, at need, a 








staysail in this part of her, if necessary. As the 
Gate was before them, however, the people had set 
none but the plain, manageable canvas. 

The Molly Swash kept close on a wind, luffing 
athwart the broad reach she was in, until far enough 
to weather Blackwell’s, when she edged off to her 
course, and went through the southern passage. 
Although tke wind remained light, and a little 
baffling, the brig was so easily impelled, and was 
so very handy, that there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing her perfectly in command. The tide, too, was 
fast increasing in strength and velocity, and the 
movement from this cause alone was getting to be 
sufficiently rapid. 

As for the passengers, of whom we have lost sight 
in order to get the brig under way, they were now 
on deck again. At first, they had all gone below, 
under the care of Josh, a somewhat rough groom of 
the chambers, to take possession of their apartment, 
a sufficiently neat, and exceedingly comfortable 
cabin, supplied with every thing that could be 
wanted at sea, and, what was more, lined on two 
of its sides with state-rooms. It is true, all these 
apartments were small, and the state-rooms were 
very low, but no fault could be found with their 
neatness and general arrangements, when it was 
recollected that one was on board a vessel. 

‘Here ebbery t’ing heart can wish,” said Josh, 
exultingly, who, being an old-school black, did not 
disdain to use some of the old-school dialect of his 
caste. ‘ Yes, ladies, ebbery ting. Let Capt. Spike 
alone for dat! He won’erful at accommodation ! 
Not a bed-bug aft—know better dan come here ; 
jest like de people, in dat respects, and keep deir 
place forrard. You nebber see a pig come on de 
quarter-deck, nudder.”’ 

‘* You must maintain excellent discipline, Josh,” 
cried Rose, in one of the sweetest voices in the 
world, which was easily attuned to merriment— 
‘and we are delighted to learn what you tell us. 
How do you manage to keep up these distinctions, 
and make such creatures know their places so 
well ?” 

‘* Nuttin easier, if you begins right, miss. As for 
de pig, I teach dem wid scaldin’ water. Whenever 
I sees a pig come aft, I gets a little water from de 
copper, and just scald him wid it. You can’t tink, 
miss, how dat mend his manners, and make him 
squeel fuss, and tink arter. In dat fashion I soon 
gets de ole ones in good trainin’, and den I has no 
more trouble with dem as comes fresh aboard; for 
de ole hog tell de young one, and ’em won’erful 
cunnin’, and know how to take care of ’emself.” 

Rose Budd’s sweet eyes were full of fun and ex- 
pectation, and she could no more repress her laugh 
than youth and spirits can always be discreet. 

‘‘ Yes, with the pigs,”’ she cried, ‘‘ that might do 
very well; but how is it with those—other crea- 
tures ?” 

‘* Rosy, dear,” interrupted the aunt, ‘“‘ I wish you 
would say no more about such shocking things. It’s 
enough for us that Capt. Spike has ordered them all 
to stay forward among the men, which is always 
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done on board well disciplined vessels. I’ve heard 
your uncle say, a hundred times, that the quarter- 
deck was sacred, and that might be enough to keep 
such animals off it.” 

It was barely necessary to look at Mrs. Budd in 
the face to get a very accurate genera! notion of her 
character. She was one of those inane, unculti- 
vated beings, who seem to be protected by a benevo- 
lent Providence in their pilgrimage on earth, for 
they do not seem to possess the power to protect 
themselves. Her very countenance expressed im- 
becility and mental dependence, credulity and a 
love of gossip. Notwithstanding these radical 
weaknesses, the good woman had some of the 
better instincts of her sex, and was never guilty 
of any thing that could properly convey reproach. 
She was no monitress for Rose, however, the niece 
much oftener influencing the aunt than the aunt in- 
fluencing the niece. The latter had been fortunate 
in having had an excellent instructress, who, though 
incapable of teaching her much in the way of ac- 
complishments, had imparted a great deal that was 
respectable and useful. Rose had character, and 
strong character, too, as the course of our narrative 
will show ; but her worthy aunt was a pure picture 
of as much mental imbecility as at all comported 
with the privileges of self-government. 

The conversation about ‘‘ those other creatures” 
was effectually checked by Mrs. Budd’s horror of 
the “animals,” and Josh was called on deck so 
shortly after as to prevent its being renewed. The 
females staid below a few minutes, to take posses- 
sion, and then they re-appeared on deck, to gaze at 
the horrors of the Hell Gate passage. Rose was all 
eyes, wonder and admiration of every thing she 
saw. This was actually the first time she had ever 
been on the water, in any sort of craft, though born 
and brought up in sight of one of the most thronged 
havens in the world. But there must be a beginning 
to every thing, and this was Rose Budd’s beginning 
on the water. It is true the brigantine was a very 
beautiful, as well as an exceedingly swift vessel, 
but all this was lost on Rose, who would have ad- 
mired a horse-jockey bound to the West Indies, in 
this the incipient state of her nautical knowledge. 
Perhaps the exquisite neatness that Mulford main- 
tained about every thing that came under his care, 
and that included every thing on deck, or above 
beard, and about which neatness Spike occasionally 
muttered an oath, as so much senseless trouble, con- 
tributed somewhat to Rose’s pleasure; but her ad- 
miration would scarcely have been less with any 
thing that had sails, and seemed to move through 
the water with a power approaching that of volition. 

It was very diflerent with Mrs. Budd. She, good 
woman, had actually made one voyage with her 
late husband, and she fancied that she knew all 
about a vessel. It was her delight to talk on nauti- 
cal subjects, and never did she really feel her great 
superiority over her neice, so very unequivocally, 
ag when the subject of the ocean was introduced, 
about which she did know something, and touching 
which Rose was profoundly ignorant, or as ignorant 





as a girl of lively imagination could remain with the 
information gleaned from others. 

‘‘T am not surprised you are astonished at the 
sight of the vessel, Rosy,’’? observed the self-com- 
placent aunt at one of her niece’s exclamations of 
admiration. ‘‘ A vessel isa very wonderful thing, 
and we are told what extr’orny beings they are that 
‘ go down to the sea in ships.’ But you are to know 
this is not a ship at all, but only a half-jigger rigged, 
which is altogether a different thing.” 

‘“Was my uncle’s vessel, The Rose In Bloom, 
then, very different from the Swash ?”’ 

Very different, indeed, child! Why, The Rose 
In Bloom was a full-jiggered ship, and had twelve 
masts—and this is only a half-jiggered brig, and has 
but two masts. See, you may count them—one— 
two!” 

Harry Mulford was coiling away a top-gallant- 
brace, directly in front of Mrs. Budd and Rose, and, 
at hearing this account of the wonderful equipment 
of The Rose In Bloom, he suddenly looked up, with 
a lurking expression about his eye that the niece 
very well comprehended, while he exclaimed, with- 
out much reflection, under the impulse of surprise— 

‘Twelve masts! Did I understand you to say, 
ma’am, that Capt. Budd’s ship had twelve masts ?” 

“Yes, sir, twelve! and I can tell you all their 
names, for I learnt them by heart—it appearing to 
me proper that a ship-master’s wife should know 
the names of all the masts in her husband’s vessel. 
Do you wish to hear their names, Mr. Mulford ?” 

Harry Mulford would have enjoyed this conversa- 
tion to the top of his bent, had it not been for Rose. 
She well knew her aunt’s general weakness of intel- 
lect, and especially its weakness on this particular 
subject, but she would suffer no one to manifest 
contempt for either, if in her power to prevent it. 
It is seldom one so young, so mirthful, so ingenuous 
and innocent in the expression of her countenance, 
assumed so significant and rebuking a frown as did 
pretty Rose Budd when she heard the mate’s in- 
voluntary exclamation about the ‘‘ twelve masts.” 
Harry, who was not easily checked by his equals, 
®r any of his own sex, submitted to that rebuking 
frown with the meekness of a child, and stammered 
out, in answer to the well-meaning, but weak-minded 
widow’s question— 

‘*If you please, Mrs. Budd—just as you please, 
ma’am—only twelve is a good many masts—’’ Rose 
frowned again—‘‘ that is—more than I’m used to 
seeing—that’s all.” « 

‘*T dare say, Mr. Mulford—for you sail in only a 
half-jigger; but Capt. Budd always sailed in a full 
jigger—and his full-jiggered ship had just twelve 
masts, and, to prove it to you, I’ll give you the 
names—first, then, there were the fore, main, and 
mizen masts—”’ 

“‘ Yes—yes—ma’am,”? stammered Larry, who 
wished the twelve masts and The Rose In Bloom 
at the bottom of the ocean, since her owner’s niece 
still continued to look coldly displeased—‘‘ that’s 
right, 1 can swear !” 

‘Very true, sir, and you ’ll find I am right as to 
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all the rest. Then, there were the fore, main, and 
mizen top-masts—they make six, if I can count, Mr. 
Mulford?” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the mate, laughing, in spite of 
Rose’s frowns, as the manner in which the old sea- 
dog had quizzed his wife became apparent to him. 
‘‘T see how it is—you are quite right, ma’am—I 
dare say The Rose In Bloom had all these masts, 
and some to spare.” 

‘* Yes, sir—I knew you would be satisfied. The 
fore, main and mizen top-gallant-masts make nine— 
and the fore, main and mizen royals make just 
twelve. Oh, I’m never wrong in any thing about a 
vessel, especially if she is a full-jiggered ship.” 

Mulford had some difficulty in restraining his 
smiles each time the full-jigger was mentioned, but 
Rose’s expression of countenance kept him in ex- 
cellent order—and she, innocent creature, saw no- 
thing ridiculous in the term, though the twelve masts 
had given her a little alarm. Delighted that the old 
lady had got through her enumeration of the spars 
with so much success, Rose cried, in the exuber- 
ance of her spirits— 

‘* Well, aunty, for my part, I find a half-jigger 
vessel so very, very beautiful, that I do not know 
how I should behave were I to go on board a fudl- 
jigger.” 

Mulford turned abruptly away, the circumstance 
of Rose’s making herself ridiculous giving him sud- 
den pain, though he could have laughed. at her aunt 
by the hour. 

“ Ah, my dear, that is on account of your youth 
and inexperience—but you will learn better in time. 
I was just so, myself, when I was of your age, and 
thought the fore-rafters were as handsome as the 
squared-jiggers, but soon after I married Capt. Budd 
I felt the necessity of knowing more than I did 
about ships, and I got him to teach me. He didn’t 
like the business, at first, and pretended I would 
never learn; but, at last, it came all at once like, 
and then he used to be delighted to hear me ‘talk 
ship,’ as he called it. I’ve known him laugh, with 
his cronies, as if ready to die, at my expertness in 
sea-terms, for half an hour together—and then he 
would swear—that was the worst fault your uncle 
had, Rosy—he word swear, sometimes, in a way 
that frightened me, I do declare !” 

‘* But he never swore at you, aunty?” 

‘*T can’t say that he did exactly do that, but he 
would swear all round me, even if he did n’t actually 
touch me, when things went wrong—but it would 
have done your heart good to hear him laugh! He 
had a most excellent heart, just like your own, Rosy 
dear; but, for that matter, all the Budds have excel- 
lent hearts, and one of the commonest ways your 
uncle had of showing it was to laugh, particularly 
when we were together and talking. Oh, he used 
to delight in hearing me converse, especially about 
vessels, and never failed to get me at it when he 
had company. I see his good-natured, excellent- 
hearted countenance at this moment, with the tears 
running down his fat, manly cheeks, as he shook 
his very sides with laughter. I may live a hundred 








years, Rosy, before I meet again with your uncle’s 
equal.” 

This was a subject that invariably silenced Rose. 
She remembered her uncle, herself, and remembered 
his affectionate manner of laughing at her aunt, and 
she always wished the latter to get through her 
eulogiums on her married happiness, as soon as pos- 
sible, whenever the subject was introduced. 

All this time the Molly Swash kept in motion. 
Spike never took a pilot when he could avoid it, 
and his mind was too much occupied with his duty, 
in that critical navigation, to share at all in the con- 
versation of his passengers, though he did endeavor 
to make himself agreeable to Rose, by an occasional 
remark, when a favorable opportunity offered, As 
soon as he had worked his brig over into the south 
or weather passage of Blackwell’s, however, there 
remained little for him to do, until she had drifted 
through it, a distance of a mile or more, and this 
gave him leisure to do the honors. He pointed out 
the castellated edifice on Blackwell’s as the new 
penitentiary, and the hamlet of villas, on the other 
shore, as Ravenswood, though there is neither wood 
nor ravens to authorize the name. But the ‘“ Suns- 
wick,’’ which satisfied the Delafields and Gibbses of 
the olden time, and which distinguished their lofty 
halls and broad lawns, was not elegant enough for 
the cockney tastes of these later days, so ‘‘ wood” 
must be made to usurp the place of cherries and 
applies, and ‘‘ravens” that of guils, in order to 
satisfy its cravings. But all this was lost on Spike. 
He remembered the shore as it has been twenty 
years before, and he saw what it was now, but little 
did he care for the change. : On the whole, he rather 
preferred the Grecian Temples, over which the 
ravens would have been compelled to fly, had there 
been any ravens in that neighborhood, to the old 
fashioned and highly respectable residence that once 
alone occupied the spot. The point he did under- 
stand, however, and on the merits of which he had 
something to say, was a little farther ahead. That, 
too, had been re-christened—the Hallet’s Cove of 
the mariner being converted into Astoria—not that 
bloody-minded place at the mouth of the Oregon, 
which has come so near bringing us to blows with 
our ‘ancestors in England,’ as the worthy deni- 
zens of that quarter choose to consider themselves 
still, if one can judge by their language. This 
Astoria was a very different place, and is one of the 
many suburban villages that are shooting up, like 
mushrooms, in a night, around the great Commercial 
Emporium. This spot Spike understood perfectly, 
and it was not likely that he should pass it without 
communicating a portion of his knowledge to Rose. 

‘¢ There, Miss Rose,’ he said, with a didactic sort 


‘of air, pointing with his short, thick finger at the 


little bay which was just opening to their view; 
‘* there ’s as neat a cove as a craft need bring up in. 
That used to be a capital place to lie in, to wait for a 
wind to pass the Gate; but it has got to be most too 
public for my taste. I’m rural, I tell Mulford, and 
love to get in out-of-the-way berths with my brig, 
where she can see salt-meadows, and smell the 
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clover. You never catch me down in any of the 
crowded slips, around the markets, or any where in 
that part of the town, for I do love country air. 
That’s Hallet’s Cove, Miss Rose, and a pretty 
anchorage it would be for us, if the wind and tide 
did n’t sarve.to take us through the Gate.” 

‘Are we near the Gate, Capt. Spike?” asked 
Rose, the fine bloom on her cheek lessening a little, 
under the apprehension that formidable name is apt 
to awaken in the breasts of the inexperienced. 

“Half a mile, or so. It begins just at the other 
end of this island on our larboard hand, and will be 
all over in about another half mile, or so. It’s no 
such bad place, a’ter all, is Hell-Gate, to them that’s 
used to it. I call myself a pilot in Hell-Gate, though 
I have no branch.” 

‘*] wish, Capt. Spike, I could teach you to give 
that place its proper and polite name. We call it 
Whirl-Gate altogether now,”’ said the relict. 

‘* Well, that’s new to me,” cried Spike. ‘I have 
heard some chicken-mouthed folk say Hurl-Gate, 
but this is the first time I ever heard it called Whirl- 
Gate—they ’ll get it to Whirlagig-Gate next. I 
don’t think that my old commander, Capt. Budd, 
called the passage any thing but honest, up and down 
Hell-Gate.” 

“* That he did—that he did—and all my arguments 
and reading could not teach him any“ better. I 
proved to him that it was Whirl-Gate, as any one 
can see that it ought to be. It is full of whirlpools, 
they say, and that shows what Nature meant the 
name to be.” 

‘* But, aunty,” put in Rose, half reluctantly, half 
anxious to speak, ‘‘ what has gate to do with whirl- 
pools? You will remember it is called a gate—the 
gate to that wicked place I suppose is meant.” 

‘Rose, you amaze me! How can you, a young 
woman of only nineteen, stand up for so vulgar a 
name as Hell-Gate !” 

** Do you think it as vulgar as Hurl-Gate, aunty ?” 
To me it always seems the most vulgar to be strain- 
ing at gnats.” 

‘¢ Yes,’”? said Spike, sentimentally, ‘‘ I’m quite of 
Miss Rose’s way of thinking—straining at gnats is 
very ill-manners, especially at table. I once knew 
aman who strained in this way, until I thought he 
would have choked, though it was with a fly to be 
sure; but gnats are nothing but small flies, you 
know, Miss Rose. Yes, 1’m quite of your way of 
thinking, Miss Rose; it 7s very vulgar to be strain- 
ing at gnats and flies, more particularly at table. 
But you’ll find no flies or gnats aboard here, to be 
straining at, or brushing away, or to annoy you. 
Stand by there, my hearties, and see all clear to run 
through Hell-Gate. Don’t let me catch yow strain- 
ing at any thing, though it should be the fin of a 
whale !”” 

The people forward looked at each other, as they 
listened to this novel admonition, though they called 
out the customary ‘ay, ay, sir,’”? as they went to 
the sheets, braces and bowlines. To them the pas- 
sage of no Hell-Gate conveyed the idea of any par- 
ticular terror, and with the one they were about to 





enter, they were much too familiar to care any 
thing about it. 

The brig was now floating fast, with the tide, up 
abreast of the east end of Blackwell’s, and in two 
or three more minutes she would be fairly in the 
Gate. Spike was aft, where he could command a 
view of every thing forward, and Mulford stood on 
the quarter-deck, to look after the head-braces. An 
old and trustworthy seaman, who acted as a sort of 
boatswain, had the charge on the forecastle, and 
was to tend the sheets and tack. His name was 
Rove. 

“See all clear,” called out Spike. ‘ D’ye hear 
there, for’ard! I shall make a half-board in the Gate, 
if the wind favor us, and the tide prove strong 
enough to hawse us to wind’ard sufficiently to clear 
the pot—so mind your—” 

The captain breaking off in the middle of this 
harangue, Mulford turned his head, in order to see 
what might be the matter. There was Spike, level- 
ing a spy-glass at a boat that was pulling swiftly out 
of the north channel, and shooting like an arrow 
directly athwart the brig’s bows into the main pas- 
sage of the Gate. He stepped to the captain’s elbow. 

‘¢ Just take a look at them chaps, Mr. Mulford,” 
said Spike, handing his mate the glass. 

‘* They seem in a hurry,’’ answered Harry, as he 
adjusted the glass to his eye, ‘‘ and will go through 
the Gate in less time than it will take to mention the 
circumstance.” 

‘** What do you make of them, sir?” 

‘** The little man who called himself Jack Tier is 
in the stern-sheets of the boat, for one,”? answered 
Mulford. 

‘¢ And the other, Harry—what do you make of the 
other ?” 

** Tt seems to be the chap who hailed to know if we 
had a pilot. He means to board us at Riker’s Island, 
and make us pay pilotage, whether we want his 
services or not.” 

‘* Blast him and his pilotage too! Give me the 
glass’’—taking another long look at the boat, which 
by this time was glancing, rather than pulling, nearly 
at right angles across his bows. ‘‘I want no such 
pilot aboard here, Mr. Mulford. Take another look 
at him—here, you can see him, away on our wea- 
ther bow, already.” 

Mulford did take another look at him, and this 
time his examination was longer and more scrutiniz- 
ing than before. 

‘It is not easy to cover him with the glass,” ob- 
served the young man—‘ the boat seems fairly to 
fly.” 

‘We ’re forereaching too near the Hog’s Back, 
Capt. Spike,” roared the boatswain, from forward. 

‘** Ready about—hard a lee,” shouted Spike. ‘“ Let 
all fly, for’ard—help her round, boys, all you can, 
and wait for no orders! Bestir yourselves—bestir 
yourselves.” 

It was time the crew should be in earnest. While 
Spike’s attention had been thus diverted by the boat, 
the brig had got into the strongest of the current, 
which, by setting her fast to windward, had trebled 
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the power of the air, and this was shooting her over 
toward one of the greatest dangers of the passage 
on a flood tide. As everybody bestirred themselves, 
however, she was got round and filled on the oppo- 
site tack, just in time to clear the rocks. Spike 
breathed again, but his head was still full of the 
boat. The danger he had just escaped as Scylla met 





him as Charybdis. The boatswain again roared to 
go about. The order was given as the vesse] began 
to pitch in a heavy swell. At the next instant she 
rolled until the water came on deck, whirled with 
her stern down the tide, and her bows rose as if she 
were about to leap out of water. The Swash had 
hit the Pot Rock ! [To be continued. 
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THE WIDOW’S LOVER. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS. 





“Of chance or change, O! let not man complain.” 


WE met too late—we met too late, 
Another had that bright lip pressed, 
Had bee-like clung and reveled there, 
And that fair form had oft caressed ! 
And though the light and glow of youth 
Still linger on thy cheek and brow, 
The first wild dream of love is o’er, 
Another won thy virgin vow. 


Oh! tell me not that that is past, 
A bubble on life’s changing stream, 
That charmed, then faded in the grasp, 
A bright deceit, a girlish dream— 
That only now the gushing heart, 
Its fountain depths unseals—reveals, 
That then *t was Error’s specious art, 
While now ’tis Nature speaks and feels. 


* 





*T is past, I know, and he now sleeps 
Where yonder weeping-willows wave, 
While she, the idol of his heart, 
Can coldly look upon his grave— 
Can listen to another’s suit, 
And feign she never loved till now, 
Can fold the present to her heart, 
And o’er the past oblivion throw. 


It may be so, bewitching one— 
Would that no shadowy doubt had birth— 
For, false or true, thou art to me 
The dearest, fairest thing on earth! 
And yet in calm reflection’s hour, 
Within my soul a sad regret 
Will whisper with a spirit-voice, 
Oh! would that we had earlier met. 
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WHAT CAN THE REASON BE? 





BY MISS EMMA WOOD, 





I NEVER could tell why I loved to roam 
In the brightness of summer morn, 

Or light that the moon so softly pours 
As she fills her silver horn. 


But yet it is sure that I wandered forth 
In the hours of morn and eve, 

And lingered amidst the clustering flowers 
My visions of joy to weave. 


I never could tell why the wild-bird’s song 
On the chords of my spirit hung 

Like a thought of beauty, a spell of love, 
That could never find a tongue. 


It seemed if that voice of song were mine 
I could warble each gentle theme 

Which dwells alone in the poet’s heart, 
Or the bliss of a poet’s dream. 


I never could tell why the violet’s bloom 
Was like to thy gentle eye, 

Yet whenever it smiled on my lonely walk, 
”'T was thine image seemed floating by. 


And I cannot tell why the murmuring breeze 
Seems to whisper sweet words of thee ; 

But I know when it sweeps in its freshness by 
Thou art present in thought with me. 


I cannot tell why my pulses throb 
So wildly when thou art nigh, 

Nor yet how the tumult is lulled to rest 
By the glance of thy soft blue eye. 


I cannot tell wny my dreams at night 
Are filled with one vision fair, 

Nor why I am sad when my slumbers break 
And the form dissolves in air. 


I believe that a spell hath been o’er me flung 





Which I cannot as yet define, 
Nor yet can [ choose but the wildering charm 
Should ever through life be mine. 


Maiden, I hie to thy latticed bower, 
Can thine eyes the mystery see? 

Come, let me read in their starry light 
If it be not love for thee. 














THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 


OR THE YOUNG PAINTER. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 





BY MARY E, LEE. 





* Great Source of Life! oh! warm my soul 
To ardent prayer in this glad hour, 
When with night’s shadows all dispelled, 
The sun shines forth in radiant power, 
And roused from sleep, Thou dost restore 
My active energies once more.” 


So sang the young painter, Angly, as lingering at 
the window of the little studio, he watched the first 
rays of the sun, as, shining through the narrow 
alley-way between the walls of the opposite houses, 
it lit up his humble chamber, and gave to the various 
pictures which decorated its confines an almost celes- 
tial beauty ; while its brightest beams played like a 
halo around the slender form of a delicate young 
woman, who just then entered the room with a 
beautiful infant in her arms, and who was no other 
than the wife of the artist. 

‘‘Good-morning to thee, Lucille,” exclaimed 
Angly, in animated tones, as his clear, thoughtful 
eyes turned from the window, to rest in tender affec- 
tion on the face of his young wife. 

‘** Hush !” whispered Lucille, laying her finger on 
her lip, ‘‘ hush, Leonard, if you would not arouse 
little John from his morning nap, and really I have 
so much td do at this hour that I am trying to lure 
him to sleep again, though the poor fellow would 
rather have a game of play, now, when every thing 
else is awake.” 

‘‘ What a glorious morning,” continued Angly, 
still yielding to the delicious reverie into which he 
had fallen previous to his wife’s entrance, ‘ the air 
is as sweet and pure as though it had been stealing 
perfume from the distant flower-gardens, and bloom- 
ing corn-fields, which lie in the suburbs of this 
closely built city, and even now it steals through 
the dark alley between yonder high walls, through 
which alone I get a glimpse at nature. Would that 
I could take a journey into the country, and revel 
for a season in the enjoyment of natural scenery ; 
for Art, alas! becomes weak and feeble when de- 
barred from all healthful nourishment, and needs 
occasionally a strengthening draught to revive in it 
its inborn fire and feeling.” 

‘* My dear husband!” murmured Lucille, as her 
eye rested in tender sympathy upon Angly’s hand- 
some countenance. ‘‘ Alas! why is it that while 
the rich drink freely from the springs of enjoyment, 
to the poor all earth’s pleasures are denied?” 





‘Believe it not, wife,’? exclaimed the painter 
earnestly. ‘* Eternal Goodness is no partial step- 
mother, who allows one of her children to starve, 
while the other is overwhelmed with bounty ; but 
she ever distributes, with equal: and generous hand, 
the tokens of her love; since surely, Lucille, a 
mind and capacity for enjoying the beautiful may 
be numbered among the choicest of these gifts; and 
does it not often happen, that while the rich man sits 
thirsting at the sparkling fountain of Nature’s beauty, 
his needy brother drinks in joy and refreshment in 
each falling drop. When 1 count over the many 
unearthly forms of beauty which my soul can con- 
jure up, and that it only requires the effort of a mo- 
ment to open a fairy Eldorado of wealth, where I 
may sit serenely sheltered from all the cares of 
earth; when, I say, I recall the varied advantages 
of my inner being, the power of pluming my spirit’s 
wings, and soaring into an ideal world of felicity, 
then do I feel that every complaint breathed against 
the circumstances of my outer lot is the sin of in- 
gratitude against a good Providence !” and as Angly 
spoke his eyes became moist with emotion, until 
turning from one to another of the pictures which 
adorned the apartment, he exclaimed, involuntarily, 
‘‘Tam rich! ah! yes, rich indeed!” 

As Lucille caught her husband’s last words, tears 
rolled slowly down her youthful face, and a sorrow- 
ful smile played around her mouth, as she observed, 
** Alas! dear husband, would that you could take 
your wife and child along with you to that happy 
land of Ideality; but no! to the uninitiated its holy 
entrance is forever closed; and the anxieties which 
fail to reach you, only fall with double weight upon 
me.” 

Angly’s hand let fall the easel from which he was 
removing a picture which he had just finished, and 
there was something of reproach in his expressions 
of astonishment, as turning to his wife he exclaimed, 
‘Surely you are not weepirg, Lucille! oh! what 
injustice you commit against my beautiful art, that 
art which affords me such inexhaustible enjoyment. 
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Or is it that you only despond because our small 
funds are almost exhausted, and because I have re- 
ceived no order for a single picture during some 
months past? Be not disheartened, wife+—for, de- 
pend upon it, that aid will come when we least ex- 
pect it. Here is a dollar for your necessary household 
purchases, and, although it is the last, and only a few 
pence lay at the bottom of my purse, yet shall I 
ring a funeral knell with these over my hopes for 
the future! No—no! let us still trust on in a good 
Providence.” 

‘Does Mr. Angly reside here?” asked a soft, 
feminine voice at the entrance, and ere the person 
addressed could answer, Angly himself opened the 
door of the apartment, and what was his surprise on 
seeing a young lady, of tall and graceful stature, 
standing before him. The simple straw bonnet, 
which slightly overshadowed her youthful face, 
could not, however, conceal a pair of dark blue 
eyes, full of truth and innocence; and a soft mass 
of silken hair formed a graceful outline to the 
rounded cheek, where the purple of modesty con- 
tended for empire with the rose of youth, that 
flower which blooms but once, and then withers 
forever. A sombre-colored mantle, light and trans- 
parent as the wing of a butterfly, fell in loose folds 
over her white morning-dress; anda freshly plucked 
bouquet of the roses of Jericho was stuck carelessly 
in her belt, and seemed to shed a perfume over the 
whole apartment. 

‘‘ Pray, forgive me, sir, if I have ventured to in- 
trude at an inconvenient hour,’ observed the 
maiden, with that playful smile whieh is peculiar 
to childhood; and while, with a low bow, the 
painter invited her to enter, his accustomed ad- 
miration of youth and beauty made him stand, for 
a moment, gazing silently upon her, till, suddenly 
recovering from his surprise, he modestly ob- 
served— 

“Surely I may promise myself a happy day, 
when one of the most beautiful spirits of the morn- 
ing comes thus early to visit me.” 

With a gay, yet timid laugh, and, still employing 
Angly’s fanciful vein of thought, the stranger ob- 
served— 

‘‘T have often heard it said that artists confirm the 
truth of the proverb, that Aurora is favorable to the 
Muses, and under this supposition I chose the early 
morning hour to reveal to you the little secret busi- 
ness which I am desirous of having you execute.” 

These last words brought a blush to the cheek of 
the painter’s wife, and, fearful that she had already 
intruded, was about to leave the apartment, when 
the lady, observing her movement, turned cour- 
teously round, exclaiming— 

‘‘ Pray, remain with us, Mrs. Angly—for I be- 
lieve Iam not mistaken in supposing you the wife 
of this gentleman. Although I am desirous of 
secresy from my friends, yet, believe me, I do not 
wish to debar you from my confidence.” 

‘* May we not inquire the name of the lady who 
thus honors us ?”’ now asked the painter. 

‘Oh, certainly. My name is Teckla, and lam 
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the daughter of the Countess Moorwald,’’ she re- 
plied, in the most unassuming manner, and then 
quickly added—‘‘I sincerely hope that you will not 
refuse the little request I am about to make.” 

‘* Surely not,” replied Angly—‘“ I am at your ser- 
vice, if it can possibly be accomplished.” 

Teckla bowed her thanks, and for a moment re- 
mained silent, while the shadow, as of some dark 
remembrance, flitted across her bright face—then, 
in these words, she commenced— 

‘“‘ You must allow me, sir, to give you some do- 
mestic details, ere I mention the object of my visit. 
My father, Count Moorwald, died only a short time 
subsequent to my birth, and from that period we 
constantly resided at our country-seat, where my 
education was carried on under the direction of a 
private teacher, while my mother gave her entire 
attention to my elder brother, on whom she lavished 
the most extravagant fondness, as the only heir and 
male descendant of our noble house. Rudolph had 
just attained to the period of manhood, when, with 
my mother’s entire approbation, he fixed his affec- 
tions on the daughter of a gentleman of equal rank 
and fortune as ourselves ; and such was his success 
in the prosecution of his suit, that preparations were 
fully made for their marriage, and a large number of 
guests already invited, when my brother was seized 
with a violent fever, which, in the course of two 
short weeks, and notwithstanding the devoted atten- 
tion of the best physicians, laid him in the grave. 
My mother, as may be readily supposed, was truly 
inconsolable, and when, after a long illness, she 
was once more restored to the family circle, her 
mind seemed to labor under deep apathy, and she 
moved from one chamber to another with that pas- 
sive indifference which one might imagine in a 
body untenanted by a soul. For myself, it seemed 
that I had really lost my mother, since she no longer 
expressed the least affection for me, but passed her 
whole time in vain yearnings forthe beloved dead.” 

A sudden gush of tears here interrupted the young 
Teckla’s narrative, but, with an effort, she quickly 
recovered her self-possession, and continued, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Tt was necessary, for the preservation of my 
mother’s intellect, that some means should be em- 
ployed for rousing her from her mental apathy, and, 
among other plans, our family physician suggested 
the erection of a tomb to my brother’s memory. 
With all the ardor of maternal love and sorrow, she 
eagerly acted on the suggestion, and, in a short 
time, a tasteful monument was erected amid a 
beautiful enclosure of flowering shrubs, in the most 
retired part of our grounds, and in its vault my 
brother’s coflin was deposited, with all the ceremo- 
nial of a second burial. Alas! the experiment 
proved equally dangerous in its consequences, for, 
regardless of the heat of the mid-day sun, or the 
chilling dews of the summer’s eve, my mother was 
ever found lingering about the spot where lay the 
remains of one whom she had so dearly loved, till 
at length her health sunk so rapidly beneath the 
constant exposure, that we felt assured she would 
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soon take her place at his side, unless means could 
be devised for leading her feelings into another 
channel. Hardly knowing how to act toward her, 
I sought the counsel of our good old chaplain, and, 
by his advice, wrote immediately to my uncle, Gen. 
Moorwald, inviting him to pay us a visit, and try 
what effect his presence would have on my mother’s 
morbid state of feeling. Ina few days; he appeared 
in person, and so severely did he point out her in- 
difference toward myself, and blame the selfish love 
which wasted all its energies on the dead, that, at 
first, I almost regretted having summoned him. But 
soon his energetic measures seemed to take effect. 
My mother was led to acknowledge that she still had 
a child to live for and to love, and my wounded 
feelings were soothed and comforted by the belief 
that I was again an object of some consideration. 
Yielding to my uncle’s persuasions, she even agreed 
to accompany him to his city home, where we re- 
mained until her bodily héalth seemed partially 
réestablished. But, since our return to our country 
seat, her former yearnings again threaten to gain 
the ascendancy, and my mind has been constantly 
busy in contriving various plans for her amusement. 

‘‘A few days ago, my uncle, knowing her passion 
for pictures, sent us a large collection of fine en- 
gravings, and, seated at her side, I sought to draw 
her attention to one, and then another, of these 
beautiful representations, and particularly displayed 
several landscapes among the collection; but, in a 
tone of despondency, she replied— 

““<¢ No doubt they are very beautiful, my daugh- 
ter—yet I would willingly relinquish all for a faith- 
ful copy of my son’s resting-place, as it stands in the 
midst of the dark, embowering foliage. What a 
comfort it would be to gaze continually on the spot 
where my darling boy reposes. But alas! this com- 
fort is denied me, since my friends would but regard 
it as the vain fancy of a diseased imagination.’ ” 

‘¢ Hardly had I heard her express this desire, than 
I resolved on its accomplishment, and learning, on 
inquiry, that you were the best artist in the city, I 
called this morning to request, your engagements 
permitting, that you would consent to take a journey 
to our villa, which lies only twelve miles hence, 
where, supplied with every convenience to your 
art, and at perfect liberty to fix your own price, I 
trust that you will not refuse to bestow on the canvas 
a representation of my mother’s favorite retreat.” 

‘‘T thank you, generous lady,” replied the painter, 
while his face beamed with unwonted pleasure. 
‘‘ Your timely request really seems to come as an 
answer to my morning yearnings, for, exhausted by 
too close an application to my art, my relaxed mind 
seems to demand, fora few days, the exhilarating 
influence of nature, and, if you are desirous of its 
immediate accomplishment, I am ready to set off 
this very day.” 

‘‘How glad I am—how truly fortunate!” ex- 
claimed the grateful Teckla. ‘‘ Yet, my good Mr. 
Angly, you may proceed at your leisure, since I 
wish the picture as a present for my mother’s birth- 
day, which does not take place until the 17th August 





—nearly seven weeks hence. If, however, you are 
willing to set off to-morrow, I will give you a letter 
of introduction to our steward, a worthy and warm- 
hearted man, who, at my hints, will receive and en- 
tertain you as a friend of our family. Now, let me 
also advance a small sum of money for any neces- 
sary expenses.” 

And, as she spoke, Teckla quietly laid a roll of 
paper on the table near which she was standing. 

‘* Lady, you are too good,” exclaimed the painter, 
in grateful agitation, and kissing his visiter’s ex- 
tended hand—then, turning to his young wife, who, 
with her infant in her arms, had been a silent but 
delighted auditor of the whole transaction, he softly 
whispered—‘‘ What think you of my morning’s 
work, Lucille—and ought we to quarrel with Provi- 
dence again?” 

A pale blush of embarrassment diffused itself over 
Lucille’s face, as she gently replied— 

‘“No, indeed! Thou art a lucky man, whose 
hopes have been fully realized.” 

The young countess was just about to depart, when 
suddenly she seemed struck by a pleasant thought, 
and, turning to the painter, she cordially observed— 

‘*Mr. Angly, it has just suggested itself to my 
mind that your wife would perhaps be pleased to 
accompany you in your journey. Say but the word, 
and I will also mention her in my letter to our 
steward.” 

Then, turning to Lucille, she stooped to caress the 
sprightly infant, who was now crowing and leaping 
in his mother’s arms, and kindly added— 

‘This pretty fellow hardly seems to need the 
country air, he is so fresh and blooming. But do 
you not think, madam, that your husband would 
work with more pleasure if you were present to 
cheer and encourage him in his labors ?” 

Lucille was too happy for words, but her husband 
spoke her thanks in the animated tones in which he 
exclaimed— 

** Ah, lady! if I wished to paint an angel, where 
could I find a fitter model than in you!” 

But, with a playful shake of the head, Teckla 
looked around the room, observing— 

‘* And, now that our business is ended, I must ask 
permission to look at your treasures. What a num- 
ber of beautiful pictures you have here—one hardly 
knows which to admire first. Ah, a painter is really 
a happy man, since he rules the whole world by the 
magic of his art.” 

‘* Yes,’ replied Angly, with a sigh, which changed 
into a smile as he marked the admiration with which 
the countess viewed the productions of his pencil— 
‘it is with the painter as with the poet, who, ac- 
cording to Schiller, arrived too late to receive his 
portion in the distribution of the earth, but for whose 
indemnification Jove offered a place in his Olympian 
heaven. But, alas! lady—real cares and necessities 
too often draw him back to this lower sphere, where, 
like some friendless foreigner, he must discharge the 
toll of life by his own labor and diligence, since gold 
and silver are metals far too heavy for the light ele- 
ment of fancy.” 
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While the painter was speaking, Teckla stood 
before one picture, considerably larger than the rest, 
and filling up an entire recess in the apartment. It 
gave the representation of a beautiful and extensive 
landscape. 

“This view attracts me particularly,” she at 
length observed—‘ probably on account of its re- 
semblance to our own villa. The tower of the 
castle at Moorwald rises just so among the ancient 
linden trees ; and the river winds its devious course 
over its stony channel, while the fisherman sits on 
its shady bank, as in yonder pictured stream. There 
is only this difference, that our perspective is less 
bold and extensive, since we have dark woods 
where you have placed your village. Pray, Mr. 
Angly, what spot does this represent?” 

‘Tt is an establishment arranged after a painter’s 
fancy, gracious lady,” observed the artist, smilingly. 
‘* Indeed, I may call it my own home.” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the innocent Teckla, “ then in 
what part of the country do you reside ?” 

‘* Let me explain myself,” rejoined Angly, ‘‘and, 
in so doing, you will become acquainted with the 
privations of my outward life, and the wealth which 
exists in my own imagination. This studio is nar- 
row and confined, but I selected it because I could 
not afford to pay for a more spacious one, and be- 
cause it affords a good light for my labors. Yet 
oftentimes does it seem too small for the enlarged 
spirit, and then, mounted on the wings of fancy, I 
take my flight to yonder pictured castle, and roam 
at large amid its vaulted and echoing chambers, or 
linger at its arched windows to gaze at the varied 
landscape, till, saddened by the melancholy echo, 
which alone returns an answer to my exclamations 
of delight, or impressed by the fact of the mutability 
of all earthly grandeur, which impresses my mind as 
I contemplate the long line of ancestral pictures 
which crowd its gallery, I gladly turn from the 
imaginative to the real, and, wearied with the men- 
tal excursion, once more look with pleasure around 
this narrow chamber, large enough, however, to 
contain what I hold dearest upon earth, and find that 
here I possess real and abiding bliss.””’ And, as he 
spoke, Angly glanced toward his wife and child, 
and, overcome by his enthusiasm, paused for a mo- 
ment, then modestly added—‘ Thus, you perceive, 
that this picture is a sort of household inheritance, 
which serves to make me happy and contented 
amid every vicissitude of outward circumstances.” 

During this simple disclosure, the fair Teckla had 
listened with that sympathizing interest which the 
young ever bestow on any narrative, coming to 
them in the glowing colors of fancy, and there was 
an expression of anxiety in her youthful face as she 
asked whether the picture was for sale. 

‘¢ No,” replied the artist, ‘‘ now, at least, I do not 
feel inclined to dispose of it, since, thanks to your 
generous patronage, I not only have an order for 
another, but a sum paid in advance, to assist me in 
my present necessities.”’ 

Teckla shook her head sorrowfully when she 
learned his determination, and then quietly added, 








“T have a little request to make of you, however, 
which I trust you will not refuse—it is to ask the 
loan of that picture during your absence.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure,” replied Angly, 
“and not this alone, but any others among my col- 
lection which I shall judge worthy of your approval.” 

‘* Indeed, I am much obliged to you,” replied the 
countess, ‘‘and I will send a trusty messenger this 
evening, who will convey them safely to our city 
home, where we will probably remain for some 
time to come. But I must bid you farewell, else my 
mother will be up before I return, and will wonder 
over the cause of my absence ;” then shaking hands 
with the youthful pair, she stooped to caress the 
child, saying, as she did so, ‘‘ What a beautiful boy ! 
Surely your father has no need to seek a model for 
a Cupid while he possesses one so lovely.” 

Attracted by the sweet expression of the stranger’s 
face, the infant stretched his arms toward her, and 
ere she could withdraw them from his grasp, he had 
torn the beautiful roses from her belt, and crushed 
them to pieces in his tiny hands. 

‘¢ Ah! little plunderer !” exclaimed Teckla, “‘ see! 
what mischief you have done. I had just procured 
this bouquet for my mother, who is particularly fond 
of this species of rose, and now they are all de- 
stroyed.” 

Mrs. Angly seemed annoyed by the child’s impe- 
tuosity, and slapped the little palm as if in reproof ; 
but playfully patting his sorrowful face, the father ob- 
served, ‘*‘ Only forgive him, gracious countess, and 
I promise to restore you your flowers in a more un- 
fading form. As for this youngster, if his natal star 
is propitious, I mean to make of him a Vandyke, 
and I trust that, in after years, he will seize on the 
beautiful flowers of Genius as eagerly as he has just 
done on your bouquet.” 

‘I trust so,” replied the countess, good humor- 
edly, ‘‘and now a pleasant journey to you, my 
friends, I shall send to inquire after you, on your 
earliest return from Moorwald, where, I pray you, 
to make yourselves as much at home as in this 
pleasant retreat,” and, so saying, the youthful 
Teckla left the apartment. 

When Angly returned from attending his visiter 
to the door, he found his wife tearfully gazing on 
ten bright Louisd’ors, the contents of the little roll, 
and as he counted over the considerable amount, his 
dark eyes were raised upward, and in fervent tones 
he exclaimed, “‘ She wishes me to paint a tomb; 
but, ah! my heart is so full of joy and gratitude that 
I could sooner sketch a resurrection morn. Yet be 
itso: it shall serve as a grave in which to bury all 
my past cares and despondency; yielding them to 
the earth, where they rightly belong. And oh! 
Lucille,” he added, as he clasped his wife in his 
ardent embrace, ‘‘ will you not consent, wife, to 
bury your dead in the same sepulchre, and to live 
hereafter in trustful hope and faith !” 

It was the morning of the 17th August, and as the 
Countess Moorwald entered the parlor from her 
bed-room, one might have noticed the changed ex- 
pression of her usually pale and emaciated face, 
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where a beam of joyful hope now played, for the 
first time, amid the ravages made by sickness and 
despondency ; and, strange to say, this happy change 
was merely the eflect of a dream which had visited 
her during the previous night. Since the death of 
her beloved son her restless spirit had vainly 
yearned to behold him again, though but in the illu- 
sions of sleep; yet, although Morpheus nightly 
visited her pillow with the wildest and most uncon- 
nected phantasies, yet the absorbing thought of the 
live-long day always forsook her in the hours of re- 
pose ; till, on the previous night, for the first time 
since her heavy loss, she had been blessed witha 
glimpse of the beloved dead, as, with his face and 
form beaming with celestial beauty, he seemed to 
glide from the open gate of the vault, and. silently 
stand gazing on his mother, till, when in her mater- 
nal love she sought to embrace him, he waved her 
back, and pointing upward, as if to foretell their 
future meeting in another world, suddenly vanished 
from her sight amid the surrounding shrubbery. 

‘Surely the hand of God is in all this, and it 
were impious in me to yield any longer to hopeless 
despondency,”’ exclaimed the pious countess, as, on 
the morning subsequent to her dream, she roused 
herself from her long apathy, and sought, in fervent 
prayer, that heavenly aid and support which would 
enable her to carry out her new resolution of 
Christian cheerfulness. 

The first person whom she encountered on leaving 
her chamber was her daughter Teckla, who, with a 
face beaming with hope and affection, sprang toward 
her, and with an ardent kiss wished her many happy 
returns of her natal day; then, taking her mother 
by the hand, she led her to the next apartment, and 
pointing to a picture, which had been just hung on 
the wall, softly murmured, ‘‘ Accept this, dear mo- 
ther, as a token of my affection on this your birth- 
day; and should it succeed in imparting any con- 
solation to your sorrow, may I not also ask, that, 
for its sake, you will sometimes bestow a loving 
glance on your poor Teckla.” 

On looking in the direction to which her daughter 
pointed, what was the countess’s agitation on be- 
holding a beautiful oil-painting, representing the 
spot where lay the remains of her only son. In the 
centre of the picture stood the monument itself, sur- 
rounded by lofty poplars, waving willows and dark 
fir-trees ; while around its base, sprang up tufts of 
forget-me-nots, violets, and perfumed grass. It was 
early sunrise, and the morn’s first rays fell directly 
on the iron grate of the vault, which was thrown 
open, while the marble steps, which formed the 
ascent, were bathed in such a flood of celestial, 
rosy light, as though they had but lately been trodden 
by some angelic visitant. On one side of the pic- 
ture, and amid a thicket of wild roses, stood a beau- 
tiful female, who bore a striking resemblance to the 
youthful Teckla, except that she appeared somewhat 
younger, the likeness having been copied from a 
portrait found in the picture-gallery of the castle ; 
while from the other hand advanced the painter’s 
little son, grasping a beautiful bunch of the Roses 





of Jericho, which he smilingly seemed to offer to 
the countess. 

For some moments the countess stood gazing in- 
tently on the life-like sketch, then bursting into tears 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! my daughter, this is no work 
of chance; but the spirit of hope and faith has again 
resumed its reign in my too rebellious heart, and 
any further despondency would be sinning against 
a good Providence. Yes, God be praised! I feel 
that the day will at length arrive when the grave 
will restore the lost one to my embrace; and oh! 
with what joy do I iook to that blessed event. Dear 
Teckla! true and faithful daughter! how have I re- 
jected and repulsed your watchful tenderness, even 
as though you were not also my child. But now 
the pleasure of my remaining life shall consist in 
participating in all your joys and sorrows; and if 
you have a wish ungratified, name it at once, my 
child ;” and, as she concluded, the countess clasped 
her weeping but happy daughter in her maternal 
embrace, and prayed God to reward her for all her 
past exertions in her behalf. 

It was the afternoon of the Countess Moorwald’s 
birth-day, when a venerable servant of the house- 
hold might be seen ushering the painter, Mr. Angly, 
into the spacious parlor, where sat his mistress with 
the smiling Teckla. 

‘T have sent for you, sir,’’ observed the countess, 
with a kind pressure of the artist’s hand, when 
Teckla had introduced him to her stately mother, 
‘*and have been desirous of this personal introduc- 
tion, to express the deep gratitude with which I 
accept of that faithful specimen of your noble art :” 
and, as she spoke, the matron pointed to the newly 
finished picture. ‘‘Gold may often reward the 
labors of the successful artist, when he faithfully 
exerts his powers of mind in the prosecution of some 
desired representation; but he who, like you, sir, 
seems to have thrown his whole heart into the work, 
and who has so evidently sympathized in a stranger’s 
sorrow, can never be sufficiently remunerated by 
means of wealth alone, but has a right to demand a 
reciprocation of kindly feeling. Will you, then, 
Mr. Angly, accept of my sincere and constant 
friendship ; and since you have offered my daughter 
Art for Nature, (she pointed to the Roses of Jericho, 
which the little John offered in the picture, and the 
pretty incident connected with which had been that 
morning related to her by Teckla,) may I not ask of 
you to accept a return of Vature for Art: in a word, 
will you and your family consent to make your 
home at Moorwald during the ensuing autumn? 
A suite of convenient apartments lie at your dis- 
posal, we will live as one family, dependent on each 
other’s society, and should you feel inclined still 
further to increase my gratification and that of my 
daughter, I would ask you, during that period, to 
give her daily lessons in painting and design. 
Teckla, sir, needs a friend more youthful and light- 
hearted than her bereaved mother, and, if I may 
judge from what I have heard, she will find such a 
one in your amiable wife, while your sweet boy 
will prove a real joy to her, in her hours of pastime 
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and relaxation. Say, Mr. Angly, will you gratify 
me in this little request, and, should your location 
prove agreeable to your feelings, as I trust it may, 
perhaps when winter visits us again, you will not 
refuse to become a constant inmate in my ‘city 
home, where you may meet with such society as 
must prove advantageous to your beautiful art.” 
‘God in heaven! can all this be true ?”” exclaimed 
the astonished painter, as his mind gradually acknow- 
ledged the fact of her generous kindness; then, as 
he turned toward his first patroness, the youthful 
Teckla, and witnessed the tears of delight which 
Streamed from her sparkling eyes, his enthusiasm 
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TEN years have fled on weary wings, 
Sweet sister, since we parted last: - 
Ten years of fruitless sorrowings, 
And sighs o’er early dreams long past. 


Ten years! methinks it scarce can be, 
Since parting last, I kissed thy cheek, 
And turning, saw thee follow me 
With look too fond for tongue to speak. 


Thine eyes were full, thy cheek was white : 
A sad, sweet smile illumed thy face— 

A smile that wo, nor time’s long flight 
Nor aught but death can e’er efface. 


Oh ! often on life’s desert track 

1 ve paused to live that hour again, 
And call its mingled memories back, 

Of unforgotten bliss and pain. ’ 


Once more, indeed, once more we met, 
No smile exchanged, no greeting said: 

Mine eyes with burning tears were wet, 
My bosom heaved—for thou wert dead. 


All night alone, through dreary wood 
And lonely glen I rode forlorn 

Till weak and faint my courser stood 
Before the cottage gate at morn. 


That gate thy fav’rite rose still graced, 
Thy honeysuckle bloomed the same ; 

I saw the loops thy hand had placed 
To train it o’er the trellis frame. 


Once more IJ kissed thy cheek, and pressed 
My hand upon thy pale, high brow ; 
And oh! that look of holy rest— 
Its heavenly sweetness awes me now! 


There the long lashes drooping lay— 
The mouth its old expression wore 
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made him forget every thing save his art, and with 
his gaze fastened upon her, as though she really ap- 
peared to him as a celestial visitant, he fervently 
added, ‘‘ Ah! henceforth, I can only paint angels!” 

‘Nay! dear Mr. Angly, the clouds of earth will, 
no doubt, come between you and your ideal image,” 
replied the modest maiden, as she pressed his hand 
affectionately in hers. 

“No! no! kind lady,” exclaimed the painter in 
pious ecstasy, as with upraised eyes, and hands 
clasped together, he stood as one inspired before 
her, ‘“‘ The Lord sends me help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthens me out of Zion.” 





Of tender thought, that seemed to say, 
‘ Brother, why cam/’st thou not before ?” 


Oh! then my breaking heart had given 

The brightest dream that hope ere wove— 
All—all except its hopes of Heaven, 

For one fond word of living love. 


And was it thus that we must part? 
No tidings came till all was o’er— 

Till death had touched that fond, true heart, 
And stilled its pulse forevermore. 


I gazed full long, yet could not see 
One trace that told me of the dead: 

So gently death had conquered thee, 
That naught but life itself had fled. 


But ah! too deep the slumber there— 
For, save a dark and shining tress, 
Stirred lightly by the summer air, 
All else was cold and motionless. 


The fount of bitter tears was broke, 
And hot upon thy pale cheek fell 

Those gushing drops, that feebly spoke 
The wo I felt, but could not tell. 


Oh! once thine eyes had answered mine, 
Nor heedless thus, and tearless slept ; 

My childish sorrows all were thine, 
And thou would’st soothe whene’er I wept. 


Ten years—ten years have passed away ! 
Life’s billows dark around me roll ; 
But fresh as on that mournful day 
Thine image lingers in my soul. 


And deur the thought to sorrow left, 
That she whose lamp so brightly burned, 
The pure, the loved, the early reft, 
All stainless to her sphere returned. 8. A. E, 
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Sitver and sable, and a golden tinge 
Mingled with violet—fantastic forms 

Rise in the heavens, now bright, with snowy fringe— 
Now dark, fit palace for the king of storms. 

Look through the foliage of this mountain ash, 
Rich with its crimson clusters—how the rays 

Of parting sunlight with proud radiance flash, 
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Till earth and sky in one pure glory blaze! 
Yon oriole hastes, with gorgeous plumage rare, 
To pendant nest upon the willow-bough ; 
Soft stillness steals o’er all the vale below, 
And dew-steeped buds shed fragrance on the air ; 
The stars look out—lo! one by one they come, 
To watch Night’s cg ascend) heaven’s jeweled dome. 
JANE C. CAMPBELL. 
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A DAY’S HUNTING ABOUT THE MONGAUP. 





BY ALFRED B STREET. 





(Concluded from page 194.) 


I fairly groan in spirit—but there is no help for it. 
The old man wants no farther encouragement to 
open the sluice-gate of his eloquence. So he takes 
his pipe from his mouth—(one great point gained 
there)—knocks out what little tobacco remains, 


restores it very deliberately to his pocket, and | 


begins. 

‘¢Well—I’d bin to a tanner I knowed, down by 
the Beaver-Kill, by the name of Tim Jessup, with a 
deer skin, and ’t was nigh sundown afore I got 
started for hum again. ’T was in the middle of 
December, and it looked as though ’t was a goen to 
snow every minute; but *t was only sum four or 
five mile from where I lived, and I was afeard my 
old woman might feel kinder anxious ef I staid all 
night with Tim—so I started. I hadn’t got more 
than a mile or two afore it begun to snow and grow 
dark. I parsevered, however, and I soon come to 
a hill covered over with thick woods. Now here 
was a place where the road went two ways. One 
went a skirten the side of the hill through Pete 
Dobson’s clearen, and right by his cabin—and the 
other over the hill. The fust was the best road of 
the two, anda good deal the lightest, but ’tother was 
a mile the nighest hum, and I concluded Id try it. 





| 


| 
| 


my rifle that very day, and, of course, had left it to 
hum. I guv myself up for lost, for, as I looked to 
the side where he jumped, there was them are two 
great eyes a shinen on me agin so spiteful that it 
made me fairly quake. Howsever, I made another 
leap forred, but as I did so I heerd another crash, 
and seed them are eyes agin a glaren right over me, 
farser than ever; and sich growlens—why I raily 
thought my teeth’d strike fire, they chattered so. 
I could n’t help it, boys, for I acktelly thought every’ 
moment that I’d feel the crittur’s sharp claws a 
tearen open my bowels, and his great mouth a 
drinken up my blood. Well, as I- was a sayen, I 
seed him a looken on me, and I started a kinder 
sideways, stumbled over a great log, rolled over 
and over down a steep place, and the fust I knowed 


I found myself in the other road, not a rod from 


| 
| 


j 
| 


Pete Dobson’s cabin. As I scrambled up, I heerd 
another awful screech from the black hill above me, 


| and I made for the cabin in double quick time, I kin 


So I buttoned my coat tighter, and started up the | 


hill. The wind by this time was a blowen tremen- 


face. And, Lord'a massies! boys—as the wind 


came over, what noises that are hill made. The | 


pine trees roared out, enuff to take your breath 
away, and sich-ee bellowens and howlens I never 
did hear. It had got to be as dark, too, as it well 
could be, and, what with that and the snow a pelten 
me in the face and eyes, I could hardly git along. 
Howsever, I begun to whistle and sing as loud as I 
could, and pushed ahead. But I hadn’t got more 
than a quarter of the way up, when, in the darkest 
part of the road, I saw, right ahead on me, two spots 
of fire. I was jest a thinken what on airth they was, 
when I heerd an awful growl, and then one of the 
dreadfullest screeches it appeared to me I ever did 
hear. I jumped back, I should say, boys, nigh on 
six feet, for I knowed then what the matter was. 
I’d seed too many painters afore not to know, and, 
as I telled ye, I guv a jump back six feet, for I was 
spry then as acat. As I jumped the crittur jumped, 
for I could hear the crash he made in the trees. I 
had n’t nothen to defend myself with, as I had broken 


tell ye. I opened the door, and found Pete and his 
wife a setten by a roaren bright fire, the room a 
looken as chirk and cheerful as could be. I telled 
Pete my story, and he wanted me to stay all night; 
but the road was tolerably well open, and it was n’t 
more than two mile further, and as I knowed my 


_ old woman would n’t sleep a wink if I did n’t come, 
jously, and the snow made a terrible spitten in my 


} 
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} 
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I concluded to start again. So I borrowed Pete’s 
rifle, and made tracks torts hum. The snow stopped 
arter a little while, for it was only a squall, and I 
could see quite plain. I heerd the crittur screech 


| . . . 
| once more on the hill, but it was a good ways off, 
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and faint-like—so I tuk a stronger hold on my rifle, 
and pushed on—and in about a half an hour I opened 
the door of my own cabin and walked in. There 
was Hannah, all in a flutter, a thinken that I was 
dead and buried. So I up and telled her all about it. 

‘** What on airth kept you so long, husband?’ sez 
she, a tremblen all over. 

*¢* Why,’ sez I—‘ Hannah,’ sez I—” 

Yelp—yelp—yelp! Oh, the sweet, exhilarating 
sounds ringing through the woods! Yelp—yelp— 
yelp! How gloriously Ponto wakes up the echoes! 
Yelp—yelp—yelp! Hurrah—hurrah! 

Meech and myself start upon our feet. 

‘*T’ll fire first this time, squire,’’ says the former, 
with a sly smile; and, so saying, he fixes his keen 
eye upon the runway, with his long rifle ready for 
the aim. A few moments of breathless suspense 
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succeeded—a slight, rapid pattering was then heard 
—and a magnificent buck bounded out from the 
woods upon the road, with a high rolling motion, 
his nose in the air, and his large antlers flat upon 
his shoulders. Meech gave a low bleat, and the 
splendid creature stopped, as if petrified, with his 
white brush erected, and his head turned in the 
attitude of listening. The quick crack of the rifle 
succeeded—the buck sprang convulsively upward— 
then plunged headlong on the ground, and rolled 
over and over. Meech sprang forward, drawing 
his wood-knife, and I followed. With a rapid 
thrust the sharp blade entered the animal’s throat, 
and a gush of blood succeeded. I looked at the 
struggling deer with pity. Those large, dark, melt- 
ing eyes of his, how they rolled from one to the 
other of us with such sad reproachful glances. It 
seemed almost as if they spoke. Oh, the dying 
looks of that deer! They haunted my pillow for 
nights afterward. 

‘““Ef you’ll leave that are buck here, my Jim’ll 
take him for ye as far as the Mongaup tavern. He’s 
a goen to mill in about an hour arter a grist.” 

Thus broke in the harsh voice of Uncle Zeke, and 
it effectually put to flight my remorseful thoughts. 
Thanking him, Meech reloaded his rifle, and we 
both started on our way to rejoin Tyrrell, followed 
by Ponto, who had made quite a meal of the deer’s 
blood—but still, by his quick breath, showed that 
his run through the woods had been a long one. 

Sweetly the sunshine rested upon us, as we trod 
with light steps the short grass of the lonely road, 
and brightly all Nature laughed in the splendér and 
beauty of the Autumn afternoon. The forests rose 
upon each side of us, now stretching evenly along 
the road, and now shrinking back, leaving here and 
there small spaces of short thick grass. One wagon 
passed us. It wasa long structure, filled with hay, 
thundering and clattering down a short pitch, as if 
its frame was dislocated in every part. The horses 
were large and bony—the harness was part leather 
and part chain—and on a rough board, with a striped 
blanket over it, sat Deacon Merritt, his massive 
features immovable, thinking doubtless of the ser- 
mon he had heard last Sabbath from Mr. Pound- 
pulpit at White Lake. 

Onward we went at a swinging pace, shouting 
out, our voices in chorus, an old hunting song, 
making the woods fairly echo. We had proceeded 
thus about a mile from the spot where we encoun- 
tered the wagon, when a loud whoo-oop resounded 
from the trees near the roadside. 

‘ There ’s Tyrrell!” exclaimed Meech, turning in 
toward the sound. 

I followed, and a few steps brought us to a cleared 
spot in the woods, where was Tyrrell busily en- 
gaged in dressing a deer. 

‘* Well, boys—what luck?” said he, as we ap- 
proached. 

‘‘ The same as yours, a deer—and a fine fat buck 
it is, too,” answered Meech. 

‘‘Good!” rejoined Tyrrell—‘‘ we hav’nt come 
out for nothing—have we, squire ?”’ 





‘¢ You two have not,” saidI. ‘So far as I am 
concerned, however, I am not so clear about it.” 

‘* Plenty of time yet, squire, for you before sun- 
down. We’ll have another drive directly. But 
what say you now to a broiled steak? It is past 
three o’clock.” 

Certain sensations somewhere in the interior of 
our persons had long ago admonished Meech and 
myself (as we had given each other to understand) 
that the dinner hour had, in civilized communities, 


however it might be in the woods, not only arrived, 


but passed. We therefore joyfully assented to the 
proposition of Tyrrell, and all three began to make 
preparations. The spot had evidently been used 
not many winters since as a shingleweaver’s camp. 
Three or four large hemlocks had been felled and 
cut into logs, but probably proving unfit for the 
uses designed, had been abandoned; and, scattered 
around, were a few shingles, blackened by their 
long exposure to the weather. Even the fire-place 
—a large flat stone, laid against one of the logs, two 
more serving as jams, and one underneath—was 
still standing, darkened with the fire; but the cabin 
had entirely disappeared. Whilst Tyrrell, with his 
wood-knife, cut thin, juicy, ruddy slices from the 
haunch of the deer, Meech and myself busied our- 
selves with collecting branches and twigs of hickory 
and maple, and piling them on the fire-place, with 
dry leaves, and several of the tinder-like shingles, 
with which to kindle. A few sparks from our flints 
then lit upon the pile, and soon a glorious crackling 
blaze gave its cheerful smiles to the spot. A bed of 
large winking and blinking coals in a short time 
succeeded upon the flat surface of the rude hearth, 
and on them Tyrrell spread the delicate flakes of 
his venison. 

What a hissing and spluttering noise there is there 
upon the darkened coals, and oh the delicious odor 
diffusing itself upon the air, and particularly across 
our nostrils. By the time we prepare our dinner- 
table—three-pronged twigs for forks, and the same 
number of shingles for our trenchers placed upon 
the broad bosom of one of the huge logs—our steaks 
are ready. ‘Tyrrell produces a dozen biscuits from 
his pockets—we each fill our leathern flasks from a 
cool delicious spring lying, pure and gray, in a 
bushy nook, and we fall to—previously, however, 
throwing a large bit or two of the raw flesh to our 
faithful Ponto, who crouches near us. We don’t 
say much, but do a great deal. Veuison steak, ten- 
der and rich—biscuits, white and_ brittle—water. 
soft and sweet—compose not a bad dinner, especi- 
ally to hungry men. Why a board of aldermen, 
wrapped in the elysium of turtle soup, might envy 
us. The clear, fresh air—the gorgeous woods—the 
moss and leaves upon which we kneel—what can 
match these accompaniments to our sylvan repast ? 
Not the atmosphere of four walls—the glittering 
plate—or downy carpets of city luxury. 

About a half hour of active work glides away by 
the side of that hemlock log, and then our dinner is 
finished. 

‘‘ Capital!” ejaculates Tyrrell. 
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* Ditto !”” respond we—and, looking at each other, 
we form an interesting group of placid happiness. 

But the clatter of a wagon now sounds upon our 
ears. Meech advances to the road. It is young 
Canfield, with the buck. Tyrrell also, enveloping 
the fragments of his deer in the skin, places the 
venison in the wagon beside that of Meech. With 
aloud ‘‘ git up,” and asmack of his whip, (a large 
leathern thong, tapering to a lash,) young Canfield 
sets his ‘‘ team” in motion, and Tyrrell, turning to 
us, exclaims— 

‘*'We must have one more drive, boys. Meech, 
you may take Ponto this time. Well try the run- 
way by the Mongaup again. So let us be moving.” 

Shouldering our rifles, we again start forward 
upon the road. In about an hour, enlivened by 
cheerful conversation, we reach the point where 
Meech is to separate from us. He whistles to 
Ponto, and, followed by the hound, plunges into the 
woods at the left of the road, whilst Tyrrell and I 
strike into them upon the right. We soon find one 
of the hundred narrow paths intersecting the forests, 
which are twisting and branching about, leading 
here to a clearing and there to a spring, trodden by 
the cattle that are continually roaming the sylvan 
recesses. These paths, by the way, are very plea- 
sant and pretty. Roofed by the interlocking branches, 
and skirted with the various underbrush of the woods, 
they lead the feet along smoothly and easily, over 
patches of moss and through dry leaves—now avoid- 
ing, in a sharp crook, some prostrate tree—now 
circling around some laurel swamp, and now run- 
ning along the base of some irregular ridge—the 
whole course composing that wavy line which con- 
stitutes Hogarth’s line of beauty. 

Tyrrell and I tread swiftly and without fatigue 
along one of these paths, through the monastic 
gloom of the forest, and, after an hour’s walking, 
find ourselves once more at the Mongaup. The 
little river looks bright and cheerful, and its song is 
sweet and melodious to us as we check our steps 
upon the bank. 

** Here, squire,” says Tyrrell, pointing to a nook, 
‘*is your station. I’ll move down stream to the 
bend, a quarter of a mile farther. You’ll find me, 
by following this path, on the other side of the 
creek. Keep your ears wide open until you hear 
the hound, then look with all the eyes in your head 
at the point where that hemlock seems to link in 
with the beech, and at the proper time blaze away. 
If you miss the deer—which, however, I do not 
think you will—you ’ll be very apt to hear a crack- 
ing from my rifle. Good-bye.” 

Thus saying, with a good-humored smile and nod, 
he turned into a path parallel with the stream, and 
vanished. 

The spot selected for my station was beautiful. 
A huge pine had fallen along the margin of the 
creek, with its immense mass of roots compacted 
with earth, erect, large enough to have served for 
the shield of Goliah, whilst a patch of green ver- 
dure sloped from its rough body toa stripe of silver 
sand, where the ripples of the stream glanced along 
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in their course downward. There was a cluster of 
bullrushes below, their rich brown heads topping 
the slender rods, giving a beautiful warmth of color- 
ing to that part of the stream. Neariy opposite, a 
little tributary came in, with a high ridge sloping 
down rapidly to a point in the shape of a promon- 
tory upon one side of it, presenting to the eyea 
steep profile. 

Near me was a cedar, showing its dark green 
verdure amongst the bright hued foliage of the oaks, 
maples and beeches, its branches studded with clus- 
ters of misty blue berries ; and, close to the creek, 
were two or three witch-hazels, goldened over with 
their knotted blossoms. The air was sweet with 
the peculiar and rich fragrance of both the cedar 
and the witch-hazels, mingled with the thousand 
other odors of the autumnal forest. ; 

I seated myself upon the patch of verdure, leaned 
my back against the fallen pine, and prepared for a 
long watch. The sylvan beauty of the place—its 
solitude—ifs quiet—its subdued voices of stream, 
wind, bird and insect, hushed my spirit and called 
forth thought. I became immersed in day-dreams. 
Castle after castle rose in the air at my will, glitter- 
ing with all the prismatic hues of fancy—-but no 
sooner were they created than down they toppled, 
to be succeeded by new ones. How long I was thus 
engaged I know not, but when I awoke at the 
destruction of one of the most gorgeous visions that 
had yet dazzled my eyes, the long rays of sunset 
were streaming in that rich, deep-dyed color pecu- 
liar to the season, through the western trees. There 
was a stripe of lustre down the sloping outline of 
the promontory-like ridge before mentioned, causing 
it to have, as it were, a golden ruffle—whilst touches 
of light were scattered over the inequalities of the 
jutting bank opposite. The little tributary crept 
along and mingled its waters with the Mongaup, 
enveloped in shadow. Upon the larger stream, how- 
ever, a few long gleams were here and there rest- 
ing, causing its polished surface to sparkle keenly, 
as if covered with diamonds. The cedar near me 
was sleeked over with the pure light, so as to make 
beautifully smooth its bristling branches ; and a great 
hemlock, lifting itself up above the forest, like a 
standard, was also glossed by the radiance, as if cut 
in gold. There was a deeper tint over the witch- 
hazels than usual; and, slanting through a maple 
which nearly blazed in its scarlet coloring, across 
the log against which I leaned, and along the ver- 
dure at my feet to the edge of the water, was a 
broad streak of mellow glory” Nor was this radiant 
scene silent. Some half a dozen robins were chirp- 
ing amongst the crimson berries of a dogwood—two 
brown thrashers in the depths of the woods were 
answering each other with their clear sweet whist- 
lings—and the drum of a partridge was now and 
then heard, commencing with momentarily quicken- 
ing beats, and shaking at last upon my ear in a 
heavy and deep-toned rumble. Winged life was 
also around me, bright and happy. Besides the 
many birds that were continually darting and glanc- 
ing around, catching the sun in quick flashes upon 
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their pinions—a bee humming-bird was suspended 
stationary, upon its whizzing and mist-like wings, 
before a large blue gentian, with its needle-like bill 
thrust into the deep-fringed chalice of the blossom— 
and several dragon-flies were shooting over the sur- 
face of the creek, gleaming in and out of the long 
narrow rays resting upon the water. 

The forest sounds however, mentioned above, did 
not disturb the serene quiet brooding over the spot. 
On the contrary, so deep was the stiliness that it 
appeared as if Echo herself was standing in a dark 
recess opposite, listenining, however, on tiptoe, and 
with her hand to her ear, ready to bound out. And, 
hark ! she does bound out, with a cry so pealing and 
joyous as fairly to make my blood leap in my veins. 
Again, and a fresh yelp sounds through the forest, 
clear and loud as the blast of a silver trumpet. I 
start to my feet with my rifle ready for aiming, and 
fix my gaze upon the point indicated by Tyrrell. 
Bless me! how my heart beats. And my gun, it 
shakes like an aspen. I declare I feel vastly un- 
comfortable. I wonder how near the deer is. Yelp 
—yelp—louder echoes the ery of Ponto. What does 
make me tremble so? I should really like to know. 
The deer must be along soon. I—hah, what’s that! 
a cloud or a spectre that shot across me just then. 
It went by, whatever it was, as quick as an arrow. 
Right from between the hemlock and beech, too— 
the very spot spoken of by Tyrrell. It couldn’t 
have been the deer. And yet it looked, on the 
whole, marvellously like it. It darted across the 
stream in the direction where Tyrrell is stationed. 
It must have been, yes, it must have been the deer. 
And liké an owl I suffered it to pass, without even 
firing. Oh, pshaw! that I should ever think of 
coming out hunting. Crack! there goes Tyrrell’s 
rifle, sending death, I doubt not, to the deer. I’m 
glad of it, not only for the sake of the venison, but 
for revenge upon the creature for bounding out at 
such a rate as not to afford me even a chance for a 
shot. That’s what 1’Il tell Tyrrell—that really the 
deer passed, if at all, in such a way as not to afford 
me the slightest opportunity for shooting. And the 
truth, too—that is, so far as a wretched miserable 
hunter like me is concerned. It would not be the 
truth in the case of Meech or Tyrrell. Oh, here 
comes Ponto; pretty well tired out too. Poor Ponto, 
poor fellow, this is the last of your day’s work, dog, 
and you shall have a good supper to-night, and sleep 
soundly. But, in the meantime, we must find 
Tyrrell. 

Striking into the path that my comrade did when 
he left me, I follow the stream down, with Ponto 
close at my heels. I ascend a knoll bristling with 
pine trees, the ground being covered with a deep 
layer of dead fringes, furnishing to my feet a soft 
elastic auburn-colored carpet. The tall straight 
stems of the trees stand like the multitudinous pil- 
lars of some vast temple, the eye piercing between 
them, there being no underbrush, until either lost in 
the confused mazes or stopped by the dense foliage 
of pines growing in some ravine or hollow of the 
spot. 








Descending, I come to a large flattened tree which 
has been felled across the stream. Treading over 
this rude bridge, whilst Ponto takes to the creek, I 
reach the opposite side, and again enter the path 
which skirts along the edge of the water. The walk 
of a few moments brings me to the spot whence the 
rifle shot had apparently proceeded, and, sure 
enough, in a little glade, interspersed with bushes, 
is Tyrrell, with a dead deer at his feet. At the 
sound of my footsteps upon the dry leaves he looks 
up with a bright smile and exclaims— 

*¢ We are all three supplied now, squire. This 
one shall be yours, the one Meech shot his, whilst 
the one that gave us our dinner is my portion.” 

Inwardly congratulating myself that he says no- 
thing of my mishap in the way of deer shooting, 
whilst admiring his delicacy, (for Iam fully aware 
he must know that the deer passed me,) I advance 
to his side and throw myself upon the grass, after 
congratulating him upon his good fortune. 

‘*Here’s Ponto, too, poor fellow, he looks tired 
enough,” exclaims Tyrrell, ‘‘ here,” cutting off a 
portion of the animal and giving it to the eager dog, 
‘stay your appetite with this until we are at the 
tavern. Good Ponto, good dog,’’ continues he, 
affectionately patting the hound, who by this time 
is so busily employed in swallowing the flesh that I 
really think every moment that he will choke. 

‘* Well, squire,” at length exclaims Tyrrell, look- 
ing up from the hound, “it will be some time, I 
presume, before Meech rejoins us, so we may as 
well make ourselves as comfortable here as pos- 
sible ;’? and with these words he throws himself 
beside me upon the green verdure of the little 
glade. 

The sun had now sunk, anda slight shadow, the 
first of the twilight, began to steal over the air. 
The birds commenced the usual twitterings with 
which they settle themselves upon their respective 
perches, ere ruffling up their feathers they resign 
themselves, head beneath wing, to slumber. A 
brief half hour’s conversation between us suc- 
ceeded. The duskiness of approaching night was 
now upon the whole scene. Darkness had crept 
underneath the bushes, in the hollows of the old 
tree-trunks and recesses of the streamlet’s banks, 
whilst deep gloom brooded within the depths of the 
forest. In the shifting glimmer of the dusky air, 
objects took strange and fantastic shapes. A lean- 
ing sapling seemed an Indian bending forward 
with uplifted tomahawk—a large log appeared like 
some monster lurking for his prey—whilst a bush, 
with a dead branch protruding forth, took the simili- 
tude of a hunter seated on the ground with his rifle 
against his shoulder. The rosy clouds, which had 
hitherto glowed overhead, now vanished, and right 
above us, out from the darkening heavens, trembled 
a faint white star, succeeded by another and another. 
Hark! from the woods sounds the grating yet plea- 
sant strain of the catydid; catydid, caty-did n’t— 
catydid, caty-did, caty-did n’t—that song which 
always tells of autumn. 

Hoo-ot! there ’s the big gray owl sending forth his 
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shout, glad, probably, that night has come, so that 
he may see like other folks; and with his hoarse 
melancholy cry, the night-hawk hovers over us. 
Hark! this rapid rush, it is the darting of his down- 
ward flight to the earth. 

But what great globe is that, red as blood, poised 
upon the summit of yon bare ledge of rock which is 
seen in dusky outlines above the trees? . It is the 
autumn moon wheeling up in the purple heavens, to 
shed her broad splendor upon the night landscape. 
She looks glaring and crimson enough now, but, 
like true glory, she brightens as she ascends, until, 
in rich silver, she impends from the kindled azure 
of the sky. 

Hark! there is Meech’s whoop ringing through 
the wood-arches. Tyrrell answers it like an echo, 
and the dark form of our comrade emerges upon the 
glade. After a few words of welcome upon our 
part, and inquiry as to “ our luck” upon his, we 
lash the feet of the deer together, suspend it upon a 
pole, which had previously been cut by Tyrrell, and 
with one end upon his shoulder and the other upon 
Meech’s, the deer hanging between, we leave the 
glade, and take the path which leads us directly to 
the tavern at the Mongaup bridge. 

Three miles through the woods, before we can 
reach our resting place, fatigued as we are, appear 
rather formidable. But our sinews never have been. 
relaxed in the enervating atmosphere of cities, but, 
on the contrary, have been strung and hardened by 
the mountain air of Sullivan, and so we push on. 
I am to take the place of one of them in carrying 
the deer after the first mile; by that means dividing 
equally the labor. We tread along the path rather 
slowly and cautiously, for the moon has not yet 
risen sufficiently high to light our way much, and 
the vaults of the forest are very dark. Still there is 
sufficient light falling through the moon-tipped sum- 





mits of the trees to guide us a little, and we guess | 
_ moonlight rests like a smile upon the extended reach 


the rest. The pale glare of the phosphor is seen in 


the black nooks, as we pass along, and the catydids | 


above us are almost deafening. There is the long- 
drawn melancholy howl of the wolf—and the owls 
are shouting almost as loud as ‘‘ the sovereigns’’ at 
a political meeting. Dark traveling this, but I really 
believe that Tyrrell and Meech actually make their 
way as the hounds do, by their noses. All that I 
have to do is to keep in their footsteps. 

By the time, however, it becomes my duty ‘to 
spell” Meech, the moon has reached a_suflicient 
altitude to pour down a rich, deep, yet mellow 
beauty upon the forest. What a sweet contrast to 
the comparatively pitchy gloom of the last half hour. 
Here the light lies upon the bushes and leafy earth 
in broad white splashes—here it falls in checkered 
beauty, while there it is sifted upon the ground, and 
looks as the fine sprinklings of a May shower would 
if turned into silver. The smooth satin-like stem 


of yon white birch gleams like a pillar of the purest 





pearl, whilst that long streak of moonlight nestles in 
amongst the rough branches of this great yellow 
pine, as if it streamed there purposely to soothe it 
into slumber, and make it forget the storms that 
have so often vexed its bosom. The odors of the 
pine, too, are delicious, with now and then a breath 
of sassafras, extracted by the damp night air. We 
tread along briskly, for the night woods are always 
chilly, even in July. Meech now takes the place 
of Tyrrell, whilst the latter moves on ahead. By 
the glimmer of light before us, we must be coming 
toward a clearing. Yes! it is a large corn-field, 
blocked out of the forest, and divided by the usual 
brush fence from the path, which now seems to be 
widening into a wood-road. The Mongaup makes 
here a sudden bend toward the field, and flows quite 
near the road. As we pass we see the withered 
rows of the corn sleeping beneath the broad mantle 
of the moon, and hear the sad, creeping, peculiar 
rustling of the long sear leaves in the night breeze. 
But stop! Tyrrell has come to a dead halt, and 
gesticulates to us to be silent. What is that stealing 
over the brush fence from the field, and gliding 
rapidly to the edge of the water. It is a racoon, by 
Jupiter! carrying an ear of corn which has been 
either dropped or neglected by the harvesters. Ha! 
ha! ha! see him! see him! how he dips the ear in 
the water, and then, holding it in his delicate paws, 
in an upright position, mark with what an air of 
infinite satisfaction he nibbles it. Isn’t that equal 
to any thing in the way of cleanly eating even by 
mankind, let alone the brute creation. But he has 
taken the alarm at our suppressed laughter, and 
darts away like an arrow. 

Our path leads us again into the woods, and, re- 
freshed by this little incident, we lift our feet rapidly 
for another half hour. The woods then breaking 
away suddenly, we find ourselves in a meadow, 
whilst immediately beyond us is the turnpike. The 


of landscape, and there is a solitary tree in the 
meadow—a birch—which seems as if carved out of 
the moonlight—so thoroughly is it drenched by the 
keen bright radiance. We let down a pair of bars 
and step upon the grassy margin of the ‘*‘ Newburgh 
and Cochecton Turnpike.” At our left is the ‘‘ grist 
mill,’ looking now deserted and lonely, its great 
black wheel motionless, and the water pouring over 
the dam in a steady crash. Upon the other hand is 
the white tavern, with its double piazza extending 
along its front. With great pleasure we hurry our 
footsteps toward it, and entering the ‘‘ bar-room”’ 
find the two deer brought by young Canfield lying in 
one corner, and a large maple fire crackling upon 
the hearth, shedding a cheerful, ruddy, social light 
through the room, and inviting us, as it were, to 
rest after the labors and fatigues, but also the very 
exciting pleasures, of A Day’s HuNTING ABOUT THE 
Moneaup. 
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Many years ago, we will not say how many, a 
young man of education, taste, and fine literary 
acquirements, for whom was predicted a distin- 
guished place in society, sat conversing with a 
friend about his own age, who had not enjoyed his 
educational advantages, nor been endowed by 
nature with as quick mental perceptions. Their 
eyes were upon the future. 

‘*T see a brilliant career before me,” said the 
first, whose name was Edwin Freeman. ‘I have 
the power to rise high, and I mean to take a high 
place. I will never rest so long as I can look up 
and see a man above me.” 

Fenno Harding listened to what his friend said, 
and felt warmed by his enthusiasm, but not inspired 
to act from the same spirit. His mind, though of a 
humbler order, was better balanced, and his aspira- 
tions, though not so high, were limited by wiser 
considerations. 

‘“*T have no doubt but you will attain a high posi- 
tion,” he replied. ‘‘ You have both the natural 
ability, and the science to give efficiency to that 
ability. Much, however, will depend upon- the 
direction of your efforts.” 

‘*Tam aware of that. At present I am studying 
law, but not with the view of becoming eminent at 
the bar. I must have some pursuit in life by which 
to support myself. Beyond that, I have no affection 
for and no hopes in law.” 

‘*On what, then, do you found your high expecta- 
tions ?” 

‘** My intention is to become a literary man.” 

‘** Indeed !”’ 

‘Yes. In law a man may acquire distinction, but 
it is only in the eyes of afew. But an author, who 
is successful, commands the applause and admira- 
tion of all classes of society, and lives in the hearts 
of millions through all time. What can extinguish 
the memory of Homer, or Milton, or Shakspeare ? 
Nothing. So long as there are hearts to feel, and 
imaginations to be delighted, the Iliad, Paradise 
Lost, and the Bard of Avon’s immortal plays, will 
be household gods.” 

‘“‘Tt takes an age to produce one like these,” re- 
marked Harding. ‘‘ The world has not seen many 
such.” 

“And why may not a distinguished literary 
achievement, which shall live as long as the Iliad, 
characterize the present age, and make it an era in 
history ?” 

‘There is, certainly, no good reason why this 
may not be so.” 

‘No, there is not!” replied Freeman, with em- 





phasis. ‘‘ And, in order to honor the age, let every 
man who feels the divine fire within him keep it 
bright upon its altar.” 

The effect of this conversation upon Harding was, 
to some extent, depressing. He felt no such divinity 
as seemed to be inspiring his friend moving within 
him. He was not conscious of possessing the ability 
to rise very high in the world; nor, ordinarily, did 
he think or care about a high place. But whenever 
he met his friend, the spirit of the latter was infused 
into his own. 

On this occasion, as on all previous ones, a few 
hours sufficed to bring him back to his own more 
healthy train of thinking and feeling. 

The brief conversation introduced, will give the 
reader some idea of the character of Freeman’s 
mind, and he who és at all familiar with human 
nature, will be able to pronounce upon the proba- 
bilities in favor of his becoming, in after life, truly 
eminent. Let us trace up his history. 

As literary distinction was his aim, he began to 
write, first in verse and afterward in prose. These 
early efforts possessed considerable merit. There 
were originality of thought, fine imagery, and beauty 
and force of expression in much that came from his 
pen; but in all there was scarcely a single sentiment 
to be found that tended to make mankind better and 
wiser. Thus, in the very outset, the vital spirit 
was wanting in what he wrote. It might live, or 
seem to live, for awhile, but could have no perma- 
nent abiding place in men’s minds. His friends 
admired and praised, some with sincerity, and 
others because they deemed that such incense was 
necessary to encourage and sustain the efforts of 
young genius. 

Thus, from the beginning, he was led into an over 
estimate of his own powers, and the disposition en- 
couraged to look at what he had already done with 
a feeling of self-satisfaction, rather than to look 
ahead at the difficulties that must be encountered, 
and the vigorous efforts that must be made, ere true 
eminence could be attained. 

And eminence—literary eminence—what was it 
in his eyes? An achievement in letters, by which 
all the world would become wiser? No!. An 
achievement that would cause all the world to lift 
their hands in admiration of his transcendent genius. 
His aspirations had in them nothing abstracted from 
self. 

As he began, so he continued. His sonnets to 
ladies’ eyebrows, and apostrophes to spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, displaced from his own 
mind the sublimer productions of true poets. These 
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shout, glad, probably, that night has come, so that 
he may see like other folks; and with his hoarse 
melancholy cry, the night-hawk hovers over us. 
Hark! this rapid rush, it is the darting of his down- 
ward flight to the earth. 

But what great globe is that, red as blood, poised 
upon the summit of yon bare ledge of rock which is 
seen in dusky outlines above the trees? . It is the 
autumn moon wheeling up in the purple heavens, to 
shed her broad splendor upon the night landscape. 
She looks glaring and crimson enough now, but, 
like true glory, she brightens as she ascends, until, 
in rich silver, she impends from the kindled azure 
of the sky. 

Hark! there is Meech’s whoop ringing through 
the wood-arches. Tyrrell answers it like an echo, 
and the dark form of our comrade emerges upon the 
glade. After a few words of welcome upon our 
part, and inquiry as to “our luck” upon his, we 
lash the feet of the deer together, suspend it upon a 
pole, which had previously been cut by Tyrrell, and 
with one end upon his shoulder and the other upon 
Meech’s, the deer hanging between, we leave the 
glade, and take the path which leads us directly to 
the tavern at the Mongaup bridge. 

Three miles through the woods, before we can 
reach our resting place, fatigued as we are, appear 
rather formidable. But our sinews never have been. 
relaxed in the enervating atmosphere of cities, but, 
on the contrary, have been strung and hardened by 
the mountain air of Sullivan, and so we push on. 
I am to take the place of one of them in carrying 
the deer after the first mile; by that means dividing 
equally the labor. We tread along the path rather 
slowly and cautiously, for the moon has not yet 
risen sufficiently high to light our way much, and 
the vaults of the forest are very dark. Still there is 
sufficient light falling through the moon-tipped sum- 
mits of the trees to guide us a little, and we guess 
the rest. The pale glare of the phosphor is seen in 


above us are almost deafening. 
drawn melancholy howl of the wolf—and the owls 
are shouting almost as loud as ‘‘ the sovereigns” at 
a political meeting. Dark traveling this, but I really 
believe that Tyrrell and Meech actually make their 
way as the hounds do, by their noses. All that I 
have to do is to keep in their footsteps. 

By the time, however, it becomes my duty ‘to 
spell’? Meech, the moon has reached a_ sufficient 
altitude to pour down a rich, deep, yet mellow 
beauty upon the forest. What a sweet contrast to 
the comparatively pitchy gloom of the last half hour. 
Here the light lies upon the bushes and leafy earth 
in broad white splashes—here it falls in checkered 
beauty, while there it is sifted upon the ground, and 
looks as the fine sprinklings of a May shower would 
if turned into silver. The smooth satin-like stem 
of yon white birch gleams like a pillar of the purest 





_ whilst immediately beyond us is the turnpike. 
_ moonlight rests like a smile upon the extended reach 
the black nooks, as we pass along, and the catydids | 
There is the long- | 
| the moonlight—so thoroughly is it drenched by the 





pearl, whilst that long streak of moonlight nestles in 
amongst the rough branches of this great yellow 
pine, as if it streamed there purposely to soothe it 
into slumber, and make it forget the storms that 
have so often vexed its bosom. The odors of the 
pine, too, are delicious, with now and then a breath 
of sassafras, extracted by the damp night air. We 
tread along briskly, for the night woods are always 
chilly, even in July. Meech now takes the place 
of Tyrrell, whilst the latter moves on ahead. By 
the glimmer of light before us, we must be coming 
toward a clearing. Yes! it is a large corn-field, 
blocked out of the forest, and divided by the usual 
brush fence from the path, which now seems to be 
widening into a wood-road. The Mongaup makes 
here a sudden bend toward the field, and flows quite 
near the road. As we pass we see the withered 
rows of the corn sleeping beneath the broad mantle 
of the moon, and hear the sad, creeping, peculiar 
rustling of the long sear leaves in the night breeze. 
But stop! Tyrrell has come to a dead halt, and 
gesticulates to us to be silent. What is that stealing 
over the brush fence from the field, and gliding 
rapidly to the edge of the water. It is a racoon, by 
Jupiter! carrying an ear of corn which has been 
either dropped or neglected by the harvesters. Ha! 
ha! ha! see him! see him! how he dips the ear in 
the water, and then, holding it in his delicate paws, 
in an upright position, mark with what an air of 
infinite satisfaction he nibbles it. Isn’t that equal 
to any thing in the way of cleanly eating even by 
mankind, let alone the brute creation. But he has 
taken the alarm at our suppressed laughter, and 
darts away like an arrow. 

Our path leads us again into the woods, and, re- 
freshed by this little incident, we lift our feet rapidly 
for another half hour. The woods then breaking 
away suddenly, we find ourselves in a meadow, 
The 


of landscape, and there is a solitary tree in the 
meadow—a birch—which seems as if carved out of 


keen bright radiance. We let down a pair of bars 
and step upon the grassy margin of the ‘* Newburgh 
and Cochecton Turnpike.” At our left is the “ grist 
mill,” looking now deserted and lonely, its great 
black wheel motionless, and the water pouring over 
the dam in a steady crash. Upon the other hand is 
the white tavern, with its double piazza extending 
along its front. With great pleasure we hurry our 
footsteps toward it, and entering the ‘‘ bar-room”’ 
find the two deer brought by young Canfield lying in 
one corner, and a large maple fire crackling upon 
the hearth, shedding a cheerful, ruddy, social light 
through the room, and inviting us, as it were, to 
rest after the labors and fatigues, but also the very 
exciting pleasures, of A Day’s HuNTING ABOUT THE 
Moneavup. 
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Many years ago, we will not say how many, a 
young man of education, taste, and fine literary 
acquirements, for whom was predicted a distin- 
guished place in society, sat conversing with a 
friend about his own age, who had not enjoyed his 
educational advantages, nor been endowed by 
nature with as quick mental perceptions. Their 
eyes were upon the future. 

**T see a brilliant career before me,” said the 
first, whose name was Edwin Freeman. ‘‘I have 
the power to rise high, and I mean to take a high 
place. I will never rest so long as I can look up 
and see a man above me.” 

Fenno Harding listened to what his friend said, 
and felt warmed by his enthusiasm, but not inspired 
to act from the same spirit. His mind, though of a 
humbler order, was better balanced, and his aspira- 
tions, though not so high, were limited by wiser 
considerations. 

‘*T have no doubt but you will attain a high posi- 
tion,” he replied. ‘You have both the natural 
ability, and the science to give efficiency to that 
ability. Much, however, will depend upon- the 
direction of your efforts.” 

‘*T am aware of that. At present I am studying 
law, but not with the view of becoming eminent at 
the bar. I must have some pursuit in life by which 
to support myself. Beyond that, I have no affection 
for and no hopes in law.” 

‘¢On what, then, do you found your high expecta- 
tions ?” 

** My intention is to become a literary man.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘Yes. In law a man may acquire distinction, but 
it is only in the eyes of a few. But an author, who 
is successful, commands the applause and admira- 
tion of all classes of society, and lives in the hearts 
of millions through all time. What can extinguish 
the memory of Homer, or Milton, or Shakspeare ? 
Nothing. So long as there are hearts to feel, and 
imaginations to be delighted, the Iliad, Paradise 
Lost, and the Bard of Avon’s immortal plays, will 
be household gods.” 

‘Tt takes an age to produce one like these,” 
marked Harding. 
such.” 

‘And why may not a distinguished literary 
achievement, which shall live as long as the Iliad, 
characterize the present age, and make it an era in 
history ?” 

‘There is, certainly, no good reason why this 
may not be so.” 

‘No, there is not!” replied Freeman, with em- 


re- 
‘“The world has not seen many 





phasis. ‘‘ And, in order to honor the age, let every 
man who feels the divine fire within him keep it 
bright upon its altar.” 

The effect of this conversation upon Harding was, 
to some extent, depressing. He felt no such divinity 
as seemed to be inspiring his friend moving within 
him. He was not conscious of possessing the ability 
to rise very high in the world; nor, ordinarily, did 
he think or care about a high place. But whenever 
he met his friend, the spirit of the latter was infused 
into his own. 

On this occasion, as on all previous ones, a few 
hours sufficed to bring him back to his own more 
healthy train of thinking and feeling. 

The brief conversation introduced, will give the 
reader some idea of the character of Freeman’s 
mind, and he who és at all familiar with human 
nature, will be able to pronounce upon the proba- 
bilities in favor of his becoming, in after life, truly 
eminent. Let us trace up his history. 

As literary distinction was his aim, he began to 
write, first in verse and afterward in prose. These 
early efforts possessed considerable merit. There 
were originality of thought, fine imagery, and beauty 
and force of expression in much that came from his 
pen; but in all there was scarcely a single sentiment 
to be found that tended to make mankind better and 
wiser. Thus, in the very outset, the vital spirit 
was wanting in what he wrote. It might live, or 
seem to live, for awhile, but could have no perma- 
nent abiding place in men’s minds. His friends 
admired and praised, some with sincerity, and 
others because they deemed that such incense was 
necessary to encourage and sustain the efforts of 
young genius. 

Thus, from the beginning, he was led into an over 
estimate of his own powers, and the disposition en- 
couraged to look at what he had already done with 
a feeling of self-satisfaction, rather than to look 
ahead at the difficulties that must be encountered, 
and the vigorous efforts that must be made, ere true 
eminence could be attained. 

And eminence—literary eminence—what was it 
in his eyes? An achievement in letters, by which 
all the world would become wiser? No!. An 
achievement that would cause all the world to lift 
their hands in admiration of his transcendent genius. 
His aspirations had in them nothing abstracted from 
self. 

As he began, so he continued. His sonnets to 
ladies’ eyebrows, and apostrophes to spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, displaced from his own 
mind the sublimer productions of true poets. These 
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were, to him, the most beautiful things he had ever 
seen ; and he, therefore, often repeated them to his 
friends, who thoughtlessly admitted their transcen- 
dent beauty. 

From verse the transition to prose was a natural 
one. His mind could not always be bound down to 
the trammels of rhythm and rhyme. He wanted, at 
times, freer scope, and he obtained it by using a 
freer style. Admiration of Christobel had led him 
to write something as wild and wonderful and un- 
meaning as that, without the sparkling genius con- 
tained in the poem of Coleridge ; and now admira- 
tion of Scott led him to begin a work of fiction in 
prose. This was almost too much for his unfledged 
wings. It was laid aside at the fifth chapter, anda 
shorter flight into the region of fiction attempted. 
All these efforts were, unconscious to himself, imi- 
tations. Sometimes the German legend, wild and 
mystical, was his model; the imitation was fair as 
to the exterior, but the soul was wanting. Nothing 
lay below the surface ; no high moral was aimed at; 
no beautiful truths lay hidden like costly gems be- 
neath. The /etter contained all. But undiscriminat- 
ing and partial friends admired, and our genius 
imagined himself the equal, if not the superior, of 
Fouque, Hauff and Schiller. 

Sometimes he turned satirist, and lashed with 
more vigor than skill the follies of the day. In this 
work he took particular delight. The whole world 
was a fool in his eyes, and if possessed of a single 
head, it would have been his greatest pleasure to 
place upon it a foolscap! 

At the age of twenty, Freeman became a writer 
for the periodicals under his own name. All the 
articles furnished bore the stamp of a fine genius, 
and showed him to possess taste and ability. The 
meed of praise was awarded him by men of talents, 
who had already done much in the fields of litera- 
ture. Why this award was made, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition, that either what 
he had published was not read with thoughtful care, 
or he was commended for the promise that was in 
him. The effect was bad—it almost turned his head. 
He was vain enough before ; now his vanity became 
almost insufferable. . 

One effect was to inspire him to new efforts in the 
particular style that had been most commended. 
This style was little else than style. He had written 
two or three articles which he was pleased to de- 
nominate ‘‘ Psychological Romances,” that seemed 
to have some meaning, but which, when searched 
out, had scarcely a grain of wheat in a bushel of 
chaff. These gave him some immediate notoriety, 
which to him was a cheering earnest of his rapid 
elevation to distinguished literary honors. 

In a different spirit, altogether, did his friend 
Harding enter upon his life-duties. Almost uncon- 
sciously to himself the course of events, acting upon 
the spirit within him, developed a taste for literary 
pursuits. But he had no ambition for literary re- 
nown. He did not think of it—he did not desire 
or expect to be known as a man of letters. On cer- 
tain subjects, agitating the public mind, he held 





sound views, and felt it to be his duty to express 
them for the public good. And he did so, without 
thinking of himself or caring to be known. The 
pamphlet which he put forth was a clear, strong and 
masterly production, and argued the position he 
assumed to undoubted conclusions. It did much 
good. Men of clear heads and sound views of life 
laid it aside for future consultation, as a text-book 
on the subject it discussed. 

About the same time that this appeared, Freeman 
published an article in one of the periodicals of the 
day, ridiculing what he was pleased to call the 
“‘ utilitarian spirit of the age,” in which the “ prac- 
tical man” was sneered at as belonging to an infe- 
rior race of mortals, who knew nothing of the high, 
pure, ennobling, godlike communion of spirit with 
spirit, that the few who stood above the groveling 
crowd enjoyed. In this article there was much fine 
writing—much that showed the writer’s skill and 
power—but the soul of use was not there. It lacked 
the vital spirit he was ridiculing—utility. A few 
admired it for a short time, and then forgot both it 
and its author. 

Having gained some power and confidence, at the 
age of twenty-three Freeman commenced, in good 
earnest, the production of a more sustained work—a 
novel. Nowamere novel, written for the purpose of 
displaying a writer’s ability, is the poorest and low- 
est order of literature—mere whip-sylabub. Fiction, 
as a means of conveying truth, is a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of one who can wield it aright. 
The end for which it is used ennobles and gives it 
power. But our young man of genius did not know 
this. Because Scott had immortalized himself by 
means of fiction, he looked upon it as his sure road 
to immortality. 

While Freeman was spending nearly two-thirds 
of his time in writing and thinking on literary sub- 
jects, he was neglecting the profession he had 
entered upon as a means of livelihood. He had but 
few clients, and their interests were not properly 
regarded. Having merely his own efforts to depend 
upon, as might be supposed, he was not able, under 
this system, to keep himself out of debt, nor his 
mind as free from care as he could wish. Instead, 
however, of mending his habits when he saw 
whither he was tending, and devoting himself more 
sedulously to his profession, he amused himself by 
writing ‘‘ An Essay on Duns,” a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Vulgarity of Tradesmen,” a ‘‘ Chapter on the 
Unhumanizing Tendeacies of Wealth,’ &c., &c. 
Driven at length so closely that it became necessary 
to provide rather more cash than fell to his lot in 
life, he sought for and obtained the editorship of a 
new magazine, at a small salary. This gave him 
an opportunity to do something in the way of re- 
viewing the works of other writers, and he entered 
upon this task with the vigor of a reformer. He set 
up a standard, and adjudged all as wanting who did 
not come up to his standard. The pages of that 
magazine, while it was under his charge, show some 
curious specimens of reviewing. Not in a single 
instance did he approve a work because of its utility 
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and advocacy of sound views in life. His approvals 
were based’ upon the style of the work, rather than 
upon its character, aim and tendencies. The un- 
sagacious editors of newspapers throughout the land 
Jauded his discriminating reviews, and caNed him 
the champion of a pure literature. He really be- 
lieved that he was such a champion. 

His novel at length made its appearance, and he 
listened, breathlessly, for the sound of approval to 
rise like a shout from one end of the land to the 
other. Nearly a week passed from the day the pub- 
lisher announced it, before Freeman saw the first 
notice of his work. It was in a paper of very fair 
standing, and was in these words :— 

** Constantine, is the title of a new novel by young 
Freeman, editor of the Magazine. We have 
glanced over its pages, and find it quite a creditable 
performance for the first attempt at a sustained fic- 
tion.”’ 

For some moments after our author read this 
notice, his breathing was so constricted that he 
felt like one about to be suffocated. His first im- 
pulse was to go and challenge the editor to mortal 
combat. But sober second thoughts of a wiser na- 
ture prevailed. 

On the day after he met with another notice, quite 
as brief and complimentary :— 

‘« Edwin Freeman has written a novel. We look 
for fun. Our critic will now fall into the hands of 
critics, a piratical tribe at best ; and, as a few pages 
of his work testify to us, he is by no means in- 
vulnerable. Put on a thick coat, Mr. Freeman, and 
prepare for strife. We speak knowingly.” 

The editor did speak, as he said; knowingly. 
Some of the authors who had been severely handled 
in the Magazine, had friends who were ready 
to pounce upon the new work, and subject it to the 
severest critical tests. And they did doso. One or 
two influential newspapers and periodicals led off 
with a cruel dissection of ‘‘ Constantine,’”’ and then 
all the little dogs, Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, 
followed in full cry. The work fell almost dead 
from the press, and such was the fate it deserved, 
for it was in no way calculated to elevate the taste, 
or to make the head wiser and the heart better. 
How could it be? Does a bitter fountain send forth 
sweet waters? The end for which a thing is done 
will give quality to that thing. This is an invariable 
law. Freeman wrote his book in order to gain ap- 
plause, and, that being his aim, it was apparent on 
almost every page, in its straining for effect, and 
intruding fine sentiments pertinaciously upon the 
reader’s attention. To those who took the pains to 
look closely, this was clearly to be seen; and, as he 
had chosen to put himself forward as a rigid critic, 
there were enough found who were very willing 
to pay him back, with interest, in his own coin. 

The mortification of Freeman was deep. But the 
lesson did not do him good. It fretted and soured 
him, instead of correcting his faults. 

A few months after the publication of ‘‘Con- 
stantine,”? an original work appeared that at once 
attracted considerable attention. No author was 
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announced. It was, like the book of Freeman, a 
work of fiction, but of a very different order. The 
author, clearly, had an end in view entirely out of 
himself; and that end was, by means of a life-like 
grouping of imaginary characters and incidents, to 
give a double power to the truths he wished to teach 
for the good of his fellow men. Such being his end, 
his mind could not but be calm, clear and vigorous. 
That such was the case, was evident from the first 
chapter of his book to the last. 

This work, as has been remarked, attracted a 
great deal of attention, and the unknown author 
was praised in almost every circle. The truth, 
nature, and practical utility of his book, caused it 
to win its way into the good will of almost every 
one. Among the few who did not praise was Free- 
man. In his notice of it he made a few verbal criti- 
cisms on the ‘‘ overrated book,” and pronounced it 
a very ‘‘unartistical” performance. 

About this time he fell in company with Harding. 
They met but rarely. During the conversation that 
arose between them, Freeman alluded to the new 
book that had appeared. 

‘*T must confess,” he said, “* that I do not compre- 
hend the standard by which the public judge of lite- 
rary merit. Certainly this book, which has become 
such a favorite, possesses no merit. Its style is 
rough from beginning to the end; and I counted 
at least three grammatical errors ona single page. 
Now, these are enough to damn any book in my 
estimation.”’ 

‘*Such things are certainly blemishes,” replied 
Harding. ‘Still, if a book is good in its tendency, 
and these blemishes are not so marked as to make it 
unintelligible to the reader, it should not be utterly 
condemned.” 

‘* No man has a right to thrust himself before the 
public as an author,” answered Freeman, with 
warmth, ‘‘ who does not comprehend the first rules 
of English grammar, and cannot construct a single 
sentence that does not violate good taste.”’ 

**'You do not mean to say that the author of the 
book, to which allusion has been made, is so sadly 
deficient as this ?” 

‘*T do.” 

‘*T will admit that he does not write with the 
polish and correctness that distinguish your pen, but 
to say that he has no merit whatever, seems to me 
very much like an insult to the public who have 
approved his work.” 

“The people, as a mass, are no judges in a ques- 
tion of literature. What do they know about the 
true artistical construction of a book ?—nothing ! 
Only the few whose tastes are cultivated are com- 
petent to decide on questions of literary merit. 
When the great mass approve warmly, it is suffi- 
cient evidence, to my mind, that the book is worth- 
less; and when they condemn, that it is above their 
comprehension.” 

‘“A very consoling doctrine for a man whose 
book is condemned,” replied Harding, with a smile. 
‘‘ What do you say of ‘The Doctor?’ The mass 
certainly do not very warmly approve that.” 
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were, to him, the most beautiful things he had ever 
seen; and he, therefore, often repeated them to his 
friends, who thoughtlessly admitted their transcen- 
dent beauty. 

From verse the transition to prose was a natural 
one. His mind could not always be bound down to 
the trammels of rhythm and rhyme. He wanted, at 
times, freer scope, and he obtained it by using a 
freer style. Admiration of Christobel had led him 
to write something as wild and wonderful and un- 
meaning as that, without the sparkling genius con- 
tained in the poem of Coleridge ; and now admira- 
tion of Scott led him to begin a work of fiction in 
prose. This was almost too much for his unfledged 
wings. It was laid aside at the fifth chapter, anda 
shorter flight into the region of fiction attempted. 
All these efforts were, unconscious to himself, imi- 
tations. Sometimes the German legend, wild and 
mystical, was his model; the imitation was fair as 
to the exterior, but the soul was wanting. Nothing 
lay below the surface ; no high moral was aimed at; 
no beautiful truths lay hidden like costly gems be- 
neath. The /etter contained all. But undiscriminat- 
ing and partial friends admired, and our genius 
imagined himself the equal, if not the superior, of 
Fouque, Hauff and Schiller. 

Sometimes he turned satirist, and lashed with 
more vigor than skill the follies of the day. In this 
work he took particular delight. The whole world 
was a fool in his eyes, and if possessed of a single 
head, it would have been his greatest pleasure to 
place upon it a foolscap! 

At the age of twenty, Freeman became a writer 
for the periodicals under his own name. All the 
articles furnished bore the stamp of a fine genius, 
and showed him to possess taste and ability. The 
meed of praise was awarded him by men of talents, 
who had already done much in the fields of litera- 
ture. Why this award was made, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition, that either what 
he had published was not read with thoughtful care, 
or he was commended for the promise that was in 
him. The effect was bad—it almost turned his head. 
He was vain enough before ; now his vanity became 
almost insufferable. > 

One effect was to inspire him to new efforts in the 
particular style that had been most commended. 
This style was little else than style. He had written 
two or three articles which he was pleased to de- 
nominate ‘‘ Psychological Romances,”’ that seemed 
to have some meaning, but which, when searched 
out, had scarcely a grain of wheat in a bushel of 
chaff. These gave him some immediate notoriety, 
which to him was a cheering earnest of his rapid 
elevation to distinguished literary honors. 

In a different spirit, altogether, did his friend 
Harding enter upon his life-duties. Almost uncon- 
sciously to himself the course of events, acting upon 
the spirit within him, developed a taste for literary 
pursuits. But he had no ambition for literary re- 
nown. He did not think of it—he did not desire 
or expect to be known as a man of letters. On cer- 
tain subjects, agitating the public mind, he held 





sound views, and felt it to be his duty to express 
them for the public good. And he did so, without 
thinking of himself or caring to be known. The 
pamphlet which he put forth was a clear, strong and 
masterly production, and argued the position he 
assumed to undoubted conclusions. It did much 
good. Men of clear heads and sound views of life 
laid it aside for future consultation, as a text-book 
on the subject it discussed. 

About the same time that this appeared, Freeman 
published an article in one of the periodicals of the 
day, ridiculing what he was pleased to call the 
* utilitarian spirit of the age,” in which the “ prac- 
tical man” was sneered at as belonging to an infe- 
rior race of mortals, who knew nothing of the high, 
pure, ennobling, godlike communion of spirit with 
spirit, that the few who stood above the groveling 
crowd enjoyed. In this article there was much fine 
writing—much that showed the writer’s skill and 
power—but the soul of use was not there. It lacked 
the vital spirit he was ridiculing—utility. A few 
admired it for a short time, and then forgot both it 
and its author. 

Having gained some power and confidence, at the 
age of twenty-three Freeman commenced, in good 
earnest, the production of a more sustained work—a 
novel. Nowamere novel, written for the purpose of 
displaying a writer’s ability, is the poorest and low- 
est order of literature—mere whip-sylabub. Fiction, 
as a means of conveying truth, is a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of one who can wield it aright. 
The end for which it is used ennobles and gives it 
power. But our young man of genius did not know 
this. Because Scott had immortalized himself by 
means of fiction, he looked upon it as his sure road 
to immortality. 

While Freeman was spending nearly two-thirds 
of his time in writing and thinking on literary sub- 
jects, he was neglecting the profession he had 
entered upon as a means of livelihood. He had but 
few clients, and their interests were not properly 
regarded. Having merely his own efforts to depend 
upon, as might be supposed, he was not able, under 
this system, to keep himself out of debt, nor his 
mind as free from care as he could wish. Instead, 
however, of mending his habits when he saw 
whither he was tending, and devoting himself more 
sedulously to his profession, he amused himself by 
writing ‘‘ An Essay on Duns,” a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Vulgarity of Tradesmen,” a ‘‘ Chapter on the 
Unhumanizing Tendeacies of Wealth,’ &c., &c. 
Driven at length so closely that it became necessary 
to provide rather more cash than fell to his lot in 
life, he sought for and obtained the editorship of a 
new magazine, at a small salary. This gave him 
an opportunity to do something in the way of re- 
viewing the works of other writers, and he entered 
upon this task with the vigor of a reformer. He set 
up a standard, and adjudged all as wanting who did 
not come up to his standard. The pages of that 
magazine, while it was under his charge, show some 
curious specimens of reviewing. Not in a single 
instance did he approve a work because of its utility 
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and advocacy of sound views in life. His approvals 
were based’ upon the style of the work, rather than 
upon its character, aim and tendencies. The un- 
sagacious editors of newspapers throughout the land 
Jauded his discriminating reviews, and called him 
the champion of a pure literature. He really be- 
lieved that he was such a champion. 

His novel at length made its appearance, and he 
listened, breathlessly, for the sound of approval to 
rise like a shout from one end of the land to the 
other. Nearly a week passed from the day the pub- 
lisher announced it, before Freeman saw the first 
notice of his work. It was in a paper of very fair 
standing, and was in these words :— 

“* Constantine, is the tit'e of a new novel by young 
Freeman, editor of the Magazine. We have 
glanced over its pages, and find it quite a creditable 
performance for the first attempt at a sustained fic- 
tion.” 

For some moments after our author read this 
notice, his breathing was so constricted that he 
felt like one about to be suffocated. His first im- 
pulse was to go and challenge the editor to mortal 
combat. But sober second thoughts of a wiser na- 
ture prevailed. 

On the day after he met with another notice, quite 
as brief and complimentary :— 

** Edwin Freeman has written a novel. We look 
for fun. Our critic will now fall into the hands of 
critics, a piratical tribe at best ; and, as a few pages 
of his work testify to us, he is by no means in- 
vulnerable. Put on a thick coat, Mr. Freeman, and 
prepare for strife. Wespeak knowingly.” 

The editor did speak, as he said; knowingly. 
Some of the authors who had been severely handled 
in the Magazine, had friends who were ready 
to pounce upon the new work, and subject it to the 
severest critical tests. And they did doso. One or 
two influential newspapers and periodicals led off 
with a cruel dissection of ‘‘ Constantine,” and then 
all the little dogs, Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, 
followed in full ery. The work fell almost dead 
from the press, and such was the fate it deserved, 
for it was in no way calculated to elevate the taste, 
or to make the head wiser and the heart better. 
How could it be? Does a bitter fountain send forth 
sweet waters? The end for which a thing is done 
will give quality to that thing. This is an invariable 
law. Freeman wrote his book in order to gain ap- 
plause, and, that being his aim, it was apparent on 
almost every page, in its straining for effect, and 
intruding fine sentiments pertinaciously upon the 
reader’s attention. To those who took the pains to 
lool: closely, this was clearly to be seen; and, as he 
had chosen to put himself forward as a rigid critic, 
there were enough found who were very willing 
to pay him back, with interest, in his own coin. 

The mortification of Freeman was deep. But the 
lesson did not do him good. It fretted and soured 
him, instead of correcting his faults. 

A few months after the publication of ‘‘Con- 
stantine,” an original work appeared that at once 
attracted considerable attention. No author was 
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announced. It was, like the book of Freeman, a 
work of fiction, but of a very different order. The 
author, clearly, had an end in view entirely out of 
himself; and that end was, by means of a life-like 
grouping of imaginary characters and incidents, to 
give a double power to the truths he wished to teach 
for the good of his fellow men. Such being his end, 
his mind could not but be calm, clear and vigorous. 
That such was the case, was evident from the first 
chapter of his book to the last. 

This work, as has been remarked, attracted a 
great deal of attention, and the unknown author 
was praised in almost every circle. The truth, 
nature, and practical utility of his book, caused it 
to win its way into the good will of almost every 
one. Among the few who did not praise was Free- 
man. In his notice of it he made a few verbal criti- 
cisms on the ‘‘ overrated book,’”? and pronounced it 
a very ‘‘unartistical” performance. 

About this time he fell in company with Harding. 
They met but rarely. During the conversation that 
arose between them, Freeman alluded to the new 
book that had appeared. 

‘*T must confess,” he said, ‘‘ that I do not compre- 
hend the standard by which the public judge of lite- 
rary merit. Certainly this book, which has become 
such a favorite, possesses no merit. Its style is 
rough from beginning to the end; and I counted 
at least three grammatical errors ona single page. 
Now, these are enough to damn any book in my 
estimation.”’ 

*“Such things are certainly blemishes,’ replied 
Harding. ‘Still, if a book is good in its tendency, 
and these blemishes are not so marked as to make it 
unintelligible to the reader, it should not be utterly 
condemned.” 

‘* No man has a right to thrust himself before the 
public as an author,” answered Freeman, with 
warmth, ‘‘ who does not comprehend the first rules 
of English grammar, and cannot construct a single 
sentence that does not violate good taste.”’ 

‘*' You do not mean to say that the author of the 
book, to which allusion has been made, is so sadly 
deficient as this ?” 

sé I do.”’ 

‘‘T will admit that he does not write with the 
polish and correctness that distinguish your pen, but 
to say that he has no merit whatever, seems to me 
very much like an insult to the public who have 
approved his work.” 

‘“‘ The people, as a mass, are no judges in a ques- 
tion of literature. What do they know about the 
true artistical construction of a book ?—nothing ! 
Only the few whose tastes are cultivated are com- 
petent to decide on questions of literary merit. 
When the great mass approve warmly, it is suffi- 
cient evidence, to my mind, that the book is worth- 
less ; and when they condemn, that it is above their 
comprehension.” 

‘‘A very consoling doctrine for a man whose 
book is condemned,” replied Harding, with a smile. 
‘“ What do you say of ‘The Doctor?’ The mass 
certainly do not very warmly approve that.” 
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‘* A glorious book !”” said Freeman. 

“‘ But what does it mean ?” 

‘‘Mean! It means every thing! The author, 
like a proud bird on vigorous wing, soars boldly 
through the vast circles of science, taste and lite- 
rature.”’ 

“ Discoursing now of alchymy, and now most 
learnedly on hob-nails. To my mind the book was 
written for the purpose of ridiculing just such pre- 
tensions as you now make about only a choice few 
being able to appreciate true literary merit. Depend 
upon it, the higher the merit the broader will be its 
appreciation. Truth needs to come to all, and he 
who is able to teach it alike to the high and the low, 
the learned and the unlearned, performs the greatest 
literary achievement. Look at Watts for an illus- 
tration of this. His simple, earnest, beautifully 
written Divine Songs, as they are not inaptly called, 
contain lessons of wisdom for the youngest as well 
as the oldest. For the wise as well as the ignorant. 
The language contains no equal, in this respect, to 
‘ The Little Busy Bee.’ But to go from ‘ The Doc- 
tor’ to the other side of your position. What do you 
say to the poems of Burns and the historic fictions of 
Scott? The great mass apprcve these; are they 
therefore worthless? They must be, if your doc- 
trine is true.” 

‘** You seem very earnest on the subject,” rephied 
Freeman. ‘“ If I did not know you so well, I should 
say that you were the author of this new and won- 
derful book, that seems to have turned everybody’s 
head ; a book that I mean to dissect thoroughly.”’ 

‘Tf it teaches false principles it is your duty as 
an editor to do this.” 

‘‘T don’t care for its principles. I would rather 
read a bad book, so called, if written with scholar- 
ship and good taste, than one of your good books, 
(pah!) if deficient in both. The latter will do ten 
times the evil that can possibly arise from the 
former.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you speak thus,” replied 
Harding. ‘‘ In my view, a book is of no value ex- 
cept for its principles. If these be good, they will 
redeem a hundred blemishes of style; but if bad, no 
matter what the style may be, it cannot redeem the 
worthless performance. A wolf in sheep’s clothing 
is none the less a wolf, nor any more worthy our 
esteem and confidence.” 

‘« A strange comparison, Harding.” 

‘‘ By no means. A book of bad principles, dressed 
in an alluring style, is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Bad principles destroy innocency of mind, as wolves 
destroy the harmless lambs.” 

Freeman’s reply to this satisfied his friend that he 
had no regard whatever for principles. He loved 
himself so intensely that he disregarded all mankind. 
He was ambitious of literary distinction, and in his 
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efforts to gain this he lost sight of every thing else, 
and, of course, of the true means for the attainment 
of the end he had in view. Literary eminence, 
when that is the goal toward which an author directs 
his steps, is never gained. It only comes to him 
who labors diligently in some field of letters, think- 
ing not of fame, but of how he shall best accomplish 
the work in hand. The more useful the work 
proves when completed, the more sound and lasting 
will be the reputation gained. 

It is by no means surprising that Freeman, who 
possessed superior mental endowments, and had the 
natural ability to rise almost as high as the mark to 
which his soaring ambition aspired, should so soon 
be eclipsed by his early friend and companion. A 
few years more, and the distance between them 
was greatly increased. Freeman gradually lost his 
power, while Harding gained new strength with 
every new effort. The latter used the talents with 
which he was gifted to some good purpose; but the 
former abused them, and he suffered the inevitable 
consequences. He is not now at all distinguished 
as an author. His name is hardly known. 

This is not altogether a fancy sketch. We can 
point to more than one or two or three instances 
in the literary history. of our country, where fine 
genius has destroyed itself just in the way here 
described. The cause why so little has yet been 
done in literature worthy of the bright talent with 
which this young and vigorous people is endowed, 
is because so many who enter its alluring paths do 
so in the hope of becoming distinguished. Too 
many of our young writers are insufferably vain 
and conceited, and this, growing with their intellec- 
tual growth, and strengthening with their intellectual 
strength, destroys, in time, all the originality and 
vigor of thought with which they were once en- 
dowed ; and just when we begin to look for some- 
thing mature from their pens, they show symptoms 
of decline. 

In every other pursuit in life, where genius finds 
an atmosphere in which to unfold its wings, use is 
the guiding law; and it must be so in literature, or 
the aspirants will never wear a wreath of unfading 
laurels. The mere discovery of steam power would 
have been nothing, if not capable of being applied 
to some use; and the same is true of every dis- 
covery and improvement in every branch of science 
and mechanics, and it is and must be true in litera- 
ture. And the only reason why we do not hold, as 
a people, a higher position in letters, is because so 
many of our writers have abused instead of rightly 
using the gifts with which they have been freely 
endowed. They have sought selfishly to make a 
name, instead of striving to elevate, refine and in- 
struct the people. Until this error is corrected our 
literature will be feeble and imitative. 
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Why vex the eye with what before 
Was to the ear the veriest bore ? 




















THE WHEN. 





BY HENRY B. HIRST. 





A LITTLE garden-plot, like an oasis 
That sometimes gems a desert, lies behind 
My city-home. A spot of green it is, 
Walled in with brick, where, wooingly, the wind 


Stoops, trifling amorously with my Indian roses, 
Kissing their crimson lips. A woodbine wreathes, 

Blushing with love, a latticed bower, and dozes, 
And sleeping, many a sylvan secret breathes. 


Tulips I have in season; peonys; 
Narcissi, odorous-breathed and classical flowers, 
Fair as their sire, who, gracing Grecian leas, 
Sighed, loving his own loveliness, hours on hours. 


These are the blooms of spring, but summer brings 
Her loftier beauties, and the dahlia nods 

His brows of fire ; the lustrous lily rings 
Her lucid bells; the Iris (known to gods) 


Bird-like, expands her wings, and, as she fades, 
Is followed, as is Artemis by the sun, 

By brighter blossoms, till autumnal shades 
Fall, like a curtain, when my play is done. 


But more than even my flowers I prize a bird 
That one day caught my eye—a russet wren, 

With song as sweet as ever Obéron heard, 
Learned, so I thought, in some secluded glen 


Deep in the sunny South. I sat and listened, 
My poet-soul o’erflowing with his lay, 

Which gushed, and gushed, and fell—a fount that glistened 
Unseen, but heard, a long, long summer day— 


A day in June. Ah! well do I remember, 

Though winter croons around me now, the minute! 
That very morning, like a glowing ember, 

My first rose bloomed, and at the dawn my linnet 


Sang for the first time. ”T was a happy day, 
A very, very happy one, this hour 

Happily recalled. As one in love I lay, 
My passionate heart expanding into flower. 


I built a box for him—a tiny house, 

And hid it in the woodbine, with a door 
So very small that nothing, save a mouse, 

Or he, might stir the quiet of its floor. 


Next day returned the wren, who far and near 
Peered half suspiciously, his little eyes 

Glistening, like jewels, with a timorous fear : 
He entered it, as it were Paradise ; 


But soon emerging, mounted it, and sang 

So long I thought his swelling throat would burst 
With so much melody: yet so sweetly rang 

His wild-wood notes, I sat as one athirst, 


Drinking deep draughts of song, desiring more. 
At last he flew. It seemed the sun went out 
So desolate grew the silence. O’er and o’er 
I watched for him, distracted with a doubt 


That he would never return. Sweetest, you smile 
At this, my fervent folly; but a boy 





Will be a boy, and I had naught to wile, 
Save his glad song, my bosom back to joy. 


You have had those to love you all your life ; 

Your days have been all sunshine; mine have not; 
My earliest hours were spent in desperate strife 

And life had then no single pleasant spot: 


Now, itis different; on my tearful gloom 

Your eyes have fallen. Nay, never blush !—Next day 
My bird came back. Like Lazarus from the tomb, 

I sprang in joy. - Sudden, arose his lay! 


That was the happiest hour I ever felt !— 
There was a sweet entreaty in his strain 

Which thrilled my soul that, throbbing, seemed to melt 
In gentle sympathy with the singer’s pain. 


I wondered at it, asking of my heart 

Whence his sad notes, when on the fence, behold! 
Another wren, who turned as to depart. 

The first perceiving it, at once grew bold, 


And, flying toward her, with his tiny bill 

Caressed and plumed her, while she seemed to pant, 
And yet was coy, as he, delighted, still 

Wooed on, she looking round with eye askant. 


But soon she rose with him, and toward the box 
Flew murmurously, and entered. Joyous then 
He sang, as though the glens and woods and rocks 
He first saw were around him—happy wren ! 


A minute, may be two, elapsed before 

They left their house, when, straightway, both departed. 
It seemed my soul forsook the Stygian shore 

Where late it wandered, wan and heavy-hearted, 


Contemplating their bliss. They came again 

With twigs, and grass, and now and then a feather ; 
While all the while my wren awoke a strain 

That spoke content. Unheeding of the weather 


They labored on. One day a bird was gone. r 
I missed it soon, but murmured not; I knew 

The happy husband only seemed alone, 
For round the nest the merry manikin flew, 


Half mad with joy, and ever and anon 
He entered, bearing in his shining bill 

Some delicate insect which his skill had won. 
So time went on—O! very slow, though still 


He sang, and sang, and sang. Finally the pair 
Sat on the fence together, while he strove 

To drown with nectarous song the murmorous air, 
Assuring her in poetry of his love. 


Another lapse, and from the box’s door 
Peered little heads, and still minuter eyes, 
Looking around for those who, watchful, bore 
Food to them, asking it with feeble cries. 


One morning, on the woodbine, when I rose, 
Was perched a flock of wrens, that all the day 
Searched through the lucent leaves. At even-close 
They rose and flew—and came no more that way. 





OFF CALIFORNIA. 


BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.”’ 


Kings may be blest—but Tam was glorious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious. 


The wind blew as *twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast. Tam O’SHANTER. 


‘¢ QUIEN SABE ?” 

The speaker was a rare specimen of the trie old 
Californian. He might be about sixty years of age, 
but he was still hale and ruddy, a fiery spot gleaming 
out on each cheek amid the snows of his hair, like 
Mont Blanc at sunset among his fellows. His nose 
was a Roman one of the boldest outline; and his 
sharp little chin projected up to meet it with the 
curve of a reaping-hook; they seemed like two 
jolly shipmates trying to shake hands over a wide J 
hatchway. A few straggling white bristles dotted 
his chin. His hair hung down wild and ragged over 
his ears. His figure was short and broad. He wore 
yellow breeches, tied at the waist with a red sash; a 
wide, bagging shirt without suspenders; and over 
his shoulders a mantle of blue and white striped 
cotton goods, not ungracefully disposed. A black 
hat, with an enormous brim, tumbled out of all 
shape, was perched on one side of his head. He 
was the very picture of good humor. His left arm 
was stuck a-kimbo against his hip, while the other 
held a glass of grog, at which his little black eyes 
twinkled with an inimitable leer, while a broad 
grin displayed his yet handsome set of teeth. As he 
laughed, he swung limberly about, undulating all 
over. 

‘‘ Quien sabe?” he said. 

Go where you will in California, this is the almost 
universal answer you receive. You ask what is the 
news. Quien sabe? You wonder if it is going to 
rain. Quien sabe? You inquire after a man’s health. 
Ten to one he replies—Quien sabe? 

The rosy, fat little Californian was the captain of 
a small brig that lay about three miles in the offing. 
Our skipper, whose ship was not a cable’s length 
from the brig, had asked him if the dark, lowering 
clouds in the distance did not portend a south-easter. 
These gales are very violent on that coast, and as 
there are but two harbors, San Francisco and Mon- 
terey, protected from them, vessels are compelled 
to anchor several miles from the shore, so that, if a 
south-easter comes up, they may slip their cables 
and be off to sea. 

‘* Quien sabe? Who knows?’ said the old Cali- 
fornian, cocking his eye seaward, with a little con- 
tempt. ‘‘We may have a puff in the night per- 





haps—but what of that? There is plenty of time. 


Another round a-piece. We'll put in good liquor 
now, to keep out bad water bye-and-bye—ha! ha! 
ha!’ And the old fellow laughed till he shook like 
jelly, and got up quite a sea in the grog he held in 
his hand. When all had filled their glasses, how- 
ever, he suddenly checked his mirth, and, bowing 
to our skipper with inimitable gravity, said, with 
Castilian dignity— 

‘* Your very humble servant, sezor.” 

The glasses were emptied, and our skipper, 
alarmed by the threatening aspect increasing in the 
south-east, said— 

‘The clouds look blacker and blacker, and I 
think we had better be off, Don Diego. Recollect 
we have three miles to pull before we can reach our 
ships.” 

‘* Pooh! pooh! we shall have time enough !” said 
the old codger, handing his glass to the bar-keeper. 
“The gale won’t begin yet. I know these south- 
easters well—you may say from keel to truck, sevor. 
They come on like an angry woman, looking worse 
than they are. Ha! ha! That will do—rare liquor 
this, eh! sexor—my best compliments.”’ 

We were fain to drink around again—but little 
Jim Backstay, our second mate, whispered to me— 

‘* He sticks to the bottle like a barnacle. But the 
old sinner takes in as a sponge does—or a tank in 
your new-fangled whale-ships. You can’t hurt 
him. Lord! there goes another glass—the fiftieth, I 
swear !” 

‘* Well, now, another parting cup before we go,” 
said the old fellow, turning aroung his jolly counten- 
ance, ruddy all over with good humor—‘“ and a safe 
return to port after the hurricane.” 

The south-eastern sky was now as black as night, 
and, as we walked down to the surf, the waves be- 
gan to comb in the distance. 

‘* Look out !” was our skipper’s parting injunc- 
tion to the old Californian, who, with a double 
crew, and but a frail boat, was about to plunge 
into the surf, ‘“‘or you’ll be swamped. We’ll 
keep an eye on you, and lend you aid in case of 
necessity.” 

“Thank you, senor—but you might as well try 
to drown a whale as me—ha! ha!” said he, witha 
hearty laugh. ‘‘I swam before I was five years 
old, and am half a fish, seror. Look out' for your- 
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self, and mind the rollers. Adieu!’ And, taking off 
his hat, he stood there, relieved against the dark 
green billows, and bowed as ceremoniously as a 
hidalgo. 

The surf was breaking on the beach, three deep; 
higher and higher every instant; and gusts of wind 
ahead were puffing up from the south-east. The 
ship in the offing was pitching at her anchor, now 
plunging headforemost into the sea, and then run- 
ning her nose up sharp as that of a greyhound. She 
looked, however, like a mere shadow against the 
gathering darkness of the back-ground. Already 
the offing was white with foam. 

** Now run for it,’ said the skipper, who had 
watched for a momentary lull in the breakers: 
“Keep her head on! In—in, one and all. Give 
way !” 5 

With his words we ran out the boat, and, as soon 
as she was fairly in the surf, sprang into her; the 
two oarsmen aft gave way lustily, and we rose on 
the breakers. Our other oars were speedily shipped, 
and though, for an instant, the boat stood almost per- 
pendicular, she shot at last ahead, breasting the 
waves, and shaking the water from her sides like 
a duck. 

We were now fairly afloat, and pulling with all 
our strength—so I turned to look after the old Cali- 
fornian. Strange to say, his rickety boat had passed 
the surf in safety, and was now shooting ahead as 
lightly and*easily as an Indian canoe. Yet we were 
half full of water. . 

The storm, meanwhile, was coming up with 
alarming rapidity. We could see the black, omin- 
ous clouds racing up from the southward, rolling 
over and over each other as they came, and reflect- 
ing their darkness on the sea, until its surface 
seemed almost of an inky hue. The wind came in 
puffs of frightful velocity and suddenness—then died 
out—and then whistled past again, loaded with par- 
ticles of fine, stinging spray. 

““Give way, lads—give way with a will! The 
old ship is snapping and jerking like the devil, at 
her anchor. Give way !” 

We glanced over our shoulders, and saw indeed 
that, unless we were speedily on board, our good 
craft would drag her anchors, for she pitched furi- 
ously. The ash blades bent as we forced our way 
through the water, and the motion of ‘the skipper’s 
body, as he steered, kept time to our strokes. We 
never rowed three miles quicker in our lives. 

No time was to be lost. It is usual to slip the 
cable in a Californian south-easter; but, before 
doing this, we sprang to the yards, almost antici- 
pating the skipper’s orders. The wind was already 
blowing so violently that it nearly pinned us to the 
shrouds ; but we lay out on the yards, nevertheless, 
with such alertness that the top-sails were loosed in 
less time than has been taken to describe it. With 
equal rapidity we laid down to man the sheets. 
The skipper stood by, rubbing his hands with de- 
light at this alacrity, and turning his eye continu- 
ally to the hurricane driving over head. 

‘Sheet home!” he shouted—“ that’s it, with a 
20* 





will, boys.” And then, in rapid succession, came 
the orders—‘‘ Brace back the head-yards—hoist away 
that stay-sail—merrily, there !” 

The preparations were now all effected. The 
buoys were streamed, and we had manned the slip- 
rope. 

“* All ready?” said the skipper. 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘¢ Let go!” 

“¢ All gone, sir !” 

As the mate spoke, the cable rattled through the 
hawse-hole, almost striking fire as it went—and our 
gallant ship swung off from the wind as gracefully 
as a lady curtsies from a ball-room. The next in- 
stant we let go the slip-rope, and bracing up sharp 
upon a wind, went off, like a bird startled from its 
nest, right into the teeth of the storm. 

‘‘ Where ’s old Diego, I wonder?” I said, look- 
ing around after the Californian and his brig, for we 
had been so actively occupied since we came on 
board that I had quite forgotten him. 

** The old water-dog is safe enough, I’ll war- 
rant,’? answered Jim Backstay, ‘ and off before us, 
by the Lord !” 

I looked in the direction he pointed, and there, 
sure enough, was the old fellow’s brig, sharp on a 
wind, going through the water like a racer. How 
the deuce he got the start of us I cannottell. It 
seemed like magic to look on that tiny craft, with 
her little rag of canvas set, cutting through the 
head-sea, as an arrow cleaves the air. As she 
careened, the dark water ran glistening from her 
sides, while the white foam rolled away, like hoar- 
frost, under her cut-water, crackling and sparkling 
as it went. I watched her delicate tracery of masts 
and yards for some time, as it stood out, like a 
spider-web, faintly marked against the sky. I was 
called away for a few minutes, and when I looked 
again it was gone. But a white cloud, like the wing 
of a sea-fowl, told where the gallant little brig still 
held her way. 

The night, by this time, had set in quite dark, the 
wind blowing with appalling violence : now tearing 
and shrieking through the rigging as if a troop of 
ghosts had been let loose, now thundering by as 
when a tempest roars through a leafless forest in the 
dead of winter. The ship, pressed down by the 
force of the gale, leaned over until her lee yard-arms 
nearly touched the water. The heavy head-sea was 
thumping against her bows like ‘a battering-ram, 
sending the spray in showers almost to the fore-top, 
and drenching the forecastle completely. As she 
threshed through the swell, her head-gear came up 
dripping with brine, that glistened white and ghastly 
on the darkness. Now and then a streak of foam 
would whirl down the side of a billow she had just 
parted, and go boiling and whizzing away until lost 
in the gloom astern. As I looked over her side, the 
water seemed one moment up to her scuppers, but 
the next it sank away, far down below, to an almost 
frightful distance. High above, her tall masts swung 
to and fro against the low, black sky. The weather 
shrouds were drawn so tight they threatened to 
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crack, yet the lee rigging bellied out like a pennon ; 
the royals bent like reeds; the stays swayed and 
jerked; and a groaning sound was heard as the spars 
worked upon each other. 

It soon began to rain. The water fell in torrents, 
drenching us to the skin, and I was glad when our 
watch was sent below. Here I flung myself down 
and was speedily asleep. At times the rush of the 
water outside and the hurrying of feet overhead 
mingled, in strange metamorphosis, with my dreams; 
but finally all perception of the outer world ceased, 
and I sank into a slumber almost like death. 

How long I remained thus I cannot say; but I 
was suddenly awakened by the voice of the officer 
of the watch, hallooing down the hatchway— 

‘** Tumble up—tumble up, all hands. Tumble up!” 

I started to my feet, rubbing my eyes: the next 
instant I had seized my jacket and hurried on deck, 
occupied in putting the garment on. 

My first glance around the horizon revealed the 
hurricane still raging, and with a violence that was 
now perfectly appalling. The wind howled and 
shrieked and thundered through the rigging in a 
thousand intonations, varied every second. The 
sea was flattened like a table; and where, here and 
there, a billow occasionally heaved itself above the 
white and foaming surface, it was instantaneously 
torn off level with the rest of the sea, and disap- 
peared in a deluge of spray. The skipper, indeed, 
from the terrific fury of the tempest, had determined 
to scud, fearing that by lying-to longer he might 
swamp the ship. Accordingly we had been called 
for the delicate and perilous manceuvre of wearing 
ship in the height of a hurricane. 

This operation has been so often described, and by 
pens more graphic than mine, that I shall omit it 
here. Suffice it to say, it was safely executed, and 
we soon found ourselves driving before the tempest. 
We no longer pitched and groaned in the: head-sea, 
but ran off before the wind as easily as one courses 
a field. Not arag was set except the fore-course, 
close-reefed; but even this was sufficient to carry 
us with an almost incredible velocity ; we darted 
along, swinging our yard-arms nearly to the water, 
faster than a wild pigeon loosed from a net. 

Wild clouds were driving over head, low and 
black, and seeming to scrape the mast-head. The 
rain still fell in torrents, but was whirled nearly 
horizontally along, striking the face with innumera- 
ble stinging blows, as if from fine needles. The 
night was still dark as pitch, so that a few yards 
from the vessel nothing could be seen. The bin- 
nacle lamp burned faintly and dim, as in a sort of 
fog. The crew, now that every rope was once 
more in its place, skulked in the waist, or crept 
under the mast to shelter themselves. 

Suddenly the look-out on the forecastle cried, 
with startling energy, and in a tone of alarm— 

“Sailho! Right under our fore-foot.” 

An answering hail at the same instant came out 
of the darkness, as if a spirit had spoken. 

At the same moment, like a thing of magic, the 
outlines of a brig were seen, lying-to and drifting 





down, shadowy and dim, across our fore-foot. All 
at once, where only the thick and palpable gloom 
had been a second before, this vessel had started up, 
as by enchantment. 

The spectacle made us shudder. She was so close 
that a~-bold man, by running out on our bowsprit, 
might have jumped aboard. For a moment we 
thought our sight might be deceptive—it seemed 
impossible that two craft could approach so near 
undetected. But there was the little cloud of white 
sails—the tall, ghost-like masts—the hull, the dark 
rigging. Her bows were just rising as the look-out 
hailed, and I saw her stays come up out of the 
water, dripping like old Neptune’s beard. Instanta- 
neously, too, a dismal shriek rose from her decks. 

** Starboard your helm—hard—ha-a-rder,” shouted 
the officer of our deck. . 

‘* Santa Iago!” was the reply from the brig, 
howled with startling suddenness and despair: and 
then followed the order to put down the helm, I sup- 
pose, for we could not hear the words. 

The two ships were now almost directly upon 
each other. A collision seemed inevitable; and 
with it certain death to those on board the brig. But 
our noble craft answered her helm as a hunter 
does the spur, and with a quick, sharp cry, she 
turned aside, bowing as if in parting salutation to 
the brig. I breathed more freely. 

But the brig was less manageable. There was a 
quick rattling of blocks, a dozen discordant cries, 
the head-sail was let go, all, in short, was confusion. 
She hesitated an instant which way to turn, and 
then, like a blind bull in the circus, rushed full 
upon us. 

** My God! she will strike,” I cried. 

‘‘ Stand away forward. Mind your helm. Heaven 
have mercy!” were the cries that broke in quick 
succession, or rather all at once on my ear. 

There was a fearful crash, and the ship, quivering 
in every timber, seemed to draw back: a wild, 
thrilling shriek, as of a score of voices strained to 
the utmost pitch of human agony, rent the air: and 
then the vessel drove ahead, amid a whirlpool of 
foam, the splitting of timbers, and the gurgling 
sounds of the death agony. 

Idrew a long gasp. Every man around me 
simultaneously did the same. Then we rushed to 
the side, to see if we could distinguish any living 
creature. 

‘* Throw over a hen-coop !? shouted the skipper. 

‘‘Lower away the boat!” exclaimed the mate, 
subordination for the moment forgotten, and each 
man ordering and acting for himself. 

“Tt’s no use. A boat can’t live in this gale,” 
cried others : and now we recognized the skipper’s 
voice again. 

‘Haul up the fore-sail!” he thundered, and the 
quick, earnest tones of his voice at once brought 
back order from confusion. ‘‘ Down with your 
helm there. Now she comes around. Merrily, 
merrily, my lads: it’s poor old Diego’s brig. Set 
the main-staysail—and meet her with your helm!” 

These orders were rapidly executed, the ship 
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came up in the wind, the fore-staysail was set, and 
there she stood, heading the seas gallantly again, 
while the wreck which we had just passed came 
drifting down past us. 

Every eye was bent on what remained of the 
brig as it floated by, a shapeless and obscure mass. 
We could distinguish a spar, a bit of canvas, a 
broken plank, but that was all. Nota living crea- 
ture was visible. A moment more, and even these 
fragments disappeared, and were lost in the thick 
gloom astern. 

The whole of this had passed with a rapidity that 
was appalling. It seemed like some hideous phan- 
tasmagoria, or frightful nightmare dream. We 
looked at each other as men who doubt the evidence 
of their senses. Could it be that a vessel full of 
fellow beings had been run down? Less than five 
minutes before, all but the tempest had been quiet 
around, and now all was quiet again. Yet, in that 
little space, a score of souls had been sent to their 
last account. 

‘“* Hark! did you hear a voice ?” said the skipper. 

Every ear was bent in listening attention. 

‘**T think I did !”’ said one. 

«Where away ?” 

** Down to leeward, sir.”’ 

*¢ Just where I heard it. Hail!” 

‘* Hillo!” cried the lookout. 

** Hillo-o !? seemed to come faintly up the wind. 

‘*Thank God! it is a human voice,’ cried the 
skipper, in tones of joy. ‘‘ Try again.” 

‘* Hil-lo-o !”” 

There was no reply. 

**Hillo! Hil-lo-o-o !” 

** Ahoy!” repeated another. 

‘*Hillo! Hil-hil-lo-o-o!’’ sung the first lookout, 
holding his hands to his mouth, and prolonging the 
sound for a full minute. 

Still there was no answer. Once or twice some 
of us fancied we heard faint cries in reply; but 
others did not hear them, and we concluded they 
were fancy. Yet still the cries were repeated; but 
again in vain. 

‘‘ Bring a rocket,” said the skipper... ‘‘ Ina few 
minutes the poor wretch—if indeed a human soul is 
left of the wreck—will be out of sight. Let us light 
up the sea if but for an instant.” 

The rocket went whizzing on high; far, far into 
the black depths overhead it shot; then breaking into 
a thousand sparkles, fell slowly, simmering to the 
water. 

For an instant the ocean was lit up almost as 
bright as day. A dozen eyes availed themselves 
of the illumination to scan the seaboard, but in vain. 
Nothing met the eye but the wild waste of waters, 
whitening far and near with foam. 

The skipper turned in silence and strode away 
with a look of despair. The look-out, however, 
still continued hailing. But it was to no purpose. 
Not a sound met the ear but the howling of that 
terrific wind. 

How can I describe our feelings? One and all, 
from skipper down, seemed oppressed with a load 





of misery. It is true we were not chargeable with 
the death of the victims: the accident had happened 
through no carelessness of ours ; but it is at all times 
terrible to have the lives of others on your hands, 
even though guiltless of their blood. I stood, filled 
with these sensations, looking, with folded arms, 
across the deep for more than an hour. 

Meantime the skipper had given orders that the 
ship should be kept lying-to till morning, regardless 
of the gale, hoping that then some traces of the un- 
fortunate brig’s crew might be discovered. 

The night waned. One by one the men had left 
the deck, as the uselessness of hope became more 
and more apparent. My watch only remained. 
The wind died out. A candle would have burnt on 
deck without flickering, but for the rain, which 
came down in cataracts. It was a perfect Califor- 
nian deluge. 

Eight bells struck, and our watch was relieved. 
At length I went below. But I could not sleep. It 
was now near day-break, andI rose and went on 
deck. The clouds were thinning off, and a faint 
ruddy streak in the east told that the sun was rising 
clear. 

Sunrise upon the waters! It is ever a beautiful 
sight, but it seemed infinitely more so after the 
harassing events of the night. At first a faint rosy 
hue stole along the seaboard, dispelling the melan- 
choly and foreboding feeling that the grayer streaks 
of light, breaking over the lonely waters, produce : 
then a rich purple succeeded: a gold tint, glowing 
and gorgeous, followed; and, finally, the red disc 
of the luminary slid up above the horizon, shooting 
his rays on high to the zenith, and darting forward 
long lines of penciled light that danced and flickered 
on the billows. 

A few clouds still occasionally flitted across the 
sky, and partially obscured the sun: but as the 
morning advanced they dissipated one by one. The 
breeze came out fresh from the north. We squared 
our yards and began to retrace our course. 

Every thing was exhilarating. The decks had 
been washed down, and all traces of the tempest re- 
moved ; the ropes were neatly coiled away, and the 
reefs shaken out. The waves still ran high, higher 
indeed than during the hurricane, but they were no 
longer angry and threatening, and their foam sparkled 
merrily in the sunshine. The crew hummed songs 
in the waist, and the skipper’s countenance had lost 
its mark of care. A sailor’s life is so full of perilous 
incident that he soon forgets. 

All at once Jim Backstay touched my arm. 

‘‘ Hark !”’ he said, ‘‘ what was that?” 

My eye had been, for the last minute, resting on 
an object in the sea, which had puzzled me to make 
out. As he spoke, he pointed toward it himself. 
As we gazed it certainly showed signs of life. 

‘‘ Did not something wave ?” 

‘“‘T thought so.” 

‘Can it be a man?” 

The object, whatever it was, had now vanished 
in the trough of the sea. We watched anxiously 
for its reappearance. Directly it rose on the swell, 
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and as it topped the wave, and its clear outline 
broke against the sky, we both exclaimed— 

‘It is a man.” 

‘¢ Ay! and one of the brig’s crew, no doubt,”’ said 
the skipper, who had been an unseen spectator of 
this incident. 
He was a good soul—I hope it is.” 

He was indeed—this Castilian Falstaffi—‘a fel- 
low of infinite mirth and jest;’’ no one could avoid 
liking him ; and we all indulged the hope that it was 
the old Californian himself. The ship’s head was 
turned toward him meanwhile, a manceuvre the 
person, be he who he might, seemed to comprehend, 
if we could judge by the extravagant way in which 
he testified his joy, by waving the old rag that had 
first attracted our attention. 

The ship drove down, rolling the waters in cata- 
racts before her, so that we were soon within hail- 
ing distance of the stranger. There was no longer 
any doubt : it was old Diego himself: for there were 
his little black eyes, the little red spot on his cheek, 
and his tangled, coarse white hair, now dripping 
with salt water. We were soon close to him, and, 
with a dexterous turn, the ship was hove-to; and 
the hen-coop, on which old Diego sat astride like a 
jolly water-god, lay rocking under our bow. Before 


. 
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‘What if it should be old Diego? | 





we could make arrangements to get him on board, 
the old fellow had clambered up the martingale, and 
was safely landed on the forecastle. 

He was the same inimitable old chap still. Mis- 
fortune did not seem to have depressed his spirits : 
or if he felt the loss of the brig, it was overpowered 
by joy at his escape. I rather think he had quite got 
over the disaster however, for he was a true Cali- 
fornian, and set care at defiance. At any rate he 
wore the same good-humored smile, and his white 
teeth shone as pearly as ever, as he turned from one 
to the other, his little red face, that glistened with 
brine, all a-glow with jollity and mirth. We 
crowded around him. The skipper was the first to 
speak. 

‘*] don’t know when I have been so glad,” he 
exclaimed, grasping his visiter’s hand, ‘‘ God bless 
you! But where are your crew? All lost?” 

“* Quien sabe? who knows?” said the old fellow, 
giving a Californian’s eternal answer, but it came 
with humorous gravity in the present instance. 
‘* But, captain, have you gota glass of gin-bitters? I 
have n’t had my morning dram.” And planting both 
legs apart, he shook himself like a water-spaniel. 

As Jim Backstay said, there was no drowning 
such a man. 


G. P. ON HER WEDDING DAY. 


BY MARION H. RAND. 


AND wilt thou be a bride, dearest, and must that holy vow 

Shade o’er a face whose joyous light we love to look on 
now? 

Must the signet seal of womanhood upon thy brow be set, 

Where the roses of thy childhood’s hours have scarcely 
faded yet? 

Must the warm treasures of the love that we so long have 
known 

Be garnered up, a sacred trust, for one, for one alone? 

How canst thou bear to leave us so, and think of us no more, 

With that pure and true affection, as in the days of yore ? 

Nay, dearest, do not deem me harsh, my heart will have 
its way ; 





I would not wound thee by a word, but I am sad to-day; 

I fear—and that one thought to me must needs bring grief 
and pain— 

Thy love to me, as it was once, will never be again. 

’T is little I can offer thee, yet I would humbly bring 

To thee, our young, pure flow’ret, the blossoms of the 
spring— 

And with them, need I tell thee, that all the heart can feel 

Of warmest hopes and sympathy, too fervent to reveal, 

From one whom years have only bound in closer ties to 
thee, 

Are thine to-day, my own sweet friend, and thine shall 
ever be! 


-O'R ATE. 


But for thee, lovely lady, 
I long had remained 
In a passionless torpor 
Despairingly chained, 
With naught to impart 
The least light to my heart, 
Where gloominess only had reigned. 


But as the calm twilight 
In summer is broke 
By the robin’s sweet music, 
Thy beauty awoke 
My soul from its dream 
By a magical beam, 
And in Hope’s soothing melody spoke. 





I love thee, sweet lady : 
I saw thy bright smile, 
And I deemed that a seraph 
Had left for awhile 
The realms of delight, 
To enravish my sight, 
And the dullness of earth to beguile. 


The theme of my musings 
Thy beauty shall be; 
And my dream shall be nightly, 
Dear lady, of thee: 
O’er my heart thou shalt reign, 
And I never again 


From thy power would wish to be free, M.J. H. 
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BY MARY DAVENANT. 





Weke mir! Was hab *ich 
Gethan! Gebrochen hab’ich mein Gelibbe! Jungfrau von Orleans. 


‘We shall never get through our visits at this 
rate,” said Mrs. Weston to her daughter, as they 
emerged from one handsome house and mounted the 
steps of another in the neighborhood. ‘ Three 
people in succession at home this fine morning—it 
is too bad. But we are sure of not getting in here— 
that is one comfort,” the lady added, as she reso- 
lutely pulled the bell; ‘‘ Mrs. Etherington is still in 
too deep grief to see any of her friends, though it is 
more than three years since her husband died—such 
nonsense !” 

As she spoke the door opened, and, contrary to 
Mrs. Weston’s expectations, the visiters were ad- 
mitted. They entered a large drawing-room, com- 
municating with a library of equal size, and the 
sombre hue of both was in such striking contrast 
with the gorgeousness of those she had just quitted, 
that Mrs. Weston on finding them vacant exclaimed 
at their excessive gloominess. 

‘‘Glaomy, mamma!” said her daughter, whose 
more cultivated eye had at once detected the trea- 
sures of art by which she was surrounded, ‘ with 
such pictures, such statues, such books! it is in- 
spiring, elevating, refreshing, to breathe in such an 
atmosphere of beauty’’—and the young girl stood as 
if entranced before an exquisite piece of statuary. 

‘‘ Don’t contradict me, Gertrude,” said her mo- 
ther sharply, ‘‘ and do not burst out in that way 
about atmospheres of beauty, and such high-flown 
nonsense—now that you are going into the world, 
you must learn to talk and think more like other 
people.” 

Poor Gertrude heard so constantly of the necessity 
of being like other people, that the reproof did not 
make much impression ; she said nothing, therefore, 
but turned from one beautiful object to another, 
suffering her mother to grumble on until the entrance 
of their hostess. Mrs. Etherington had advanced 
some distance through the adjoining library unper- 
ceived by her visiters, and had therefore time to 
remark and admire the rapt and enthusiastic ex- 
pression of Gertrude’s face, as she contemplated the 
picture on which she gazed. The impression was 
so pleasing that it imparted to Mrs. Etherington’s 
manner a peculiar sweetness in her reception of the 
blushing girl, who was formally introduced by her 
mother. 

From the moment of Mrs. Etherington’s entrance 
the whole of Gertrude’s hitherto divided attention 





was absorbed by her. Though past the bloom of 


youth, she realized all her ideal of pertect woman- 
hood. It was not the mere physical beauty, though 
that was very striking; it was no advantage bor- 
rowed from dress, for Mrs. Etherington was in deep 
mourning ; a widow’s cap concealed her luxuriant 
hair, and a band of transparent muslin bound round 
her face gave a nun-like air to her costume, which 
was somewhat increased by the brilliant cross which 
confined her dress round the dazzlingly white and 
beautiful throat. But it was the expression of that 
fair and pensive face, combining as it did so much 
of intellect, of refinement, of sweet and holy resig- 
nation, with now and then a flash of bright enthu- 
siasm lighting up every feature, and again subsiding 
into the same calm benignity, that made Gertrude 
feel she was in the presence of a woman of no com- 
mon order. 

It has been said that in every human face there is 
either a prophecy or a history, and the truth was 
well exemplified in the countenances of the three 
ladies who now sat exchanging the ordinary civili- 
ties of a morning visit. Gertrude’s contained the 
prophecy full of hope and happiness, while the his- 
tory in her mother’s face was easily to be read. It 
is one, alas! too common. You could plainly see 
that petty cares and ambitions were absorbing a 
mind naturally weak, and petty trials souring more 
and more a temper naturally irritable, while an in- 
ordinate self-esteem converted the defects into vir- 
tues, and magnified a decent attention to the com- 
mon duties of her position into a life of constant 
and laborious self-denial. 

But what would not Gertrude have given to know 
the history traced in faint yet expressive lines on 
the beautiful face of Mrs. Etherington? It told of 
self-conquest—but over what? Neither pride, nor 
passion, nor any less noble enemy to human happi- 
ness seemed to have left any impress on that high 
and open brow. Was it over grief, the canker- 
worm that preys most deeply upon all that is most 
gifted?—and Gertrude remembered that she was a 
widow and childless, and believed that now the story 
was told. She was roused from her quiet contem- 
plation by Mrs. Etherington turning to her and 
saying— 

‘‘You seem fond of pictures, my dear Miss 
Weston. I observed that you had fixed upon the 
gem of my collection. Your taste has no doubt 
been cultivated.” 

Before Gertrude could answer, her mother began 
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a vulgar enumeration of her daughter’s accomplish- 
ments, of the expense lavished upon her education, 
and the astonishing talents she possessed, while 
Gertrude stood abashed at the recital, and Mrs. 
Etherington, after making some kind reply, pointed 
out to her the paintings she thought most valuable. 
The gentleness, the taste, the intelligence displayed 
by Gertrude, so far interested Mrs. Etherington that 
she begged her to spend an evening with her shortly, 
when they might examine together some fine prints, 
of which she had a large collection. 

‘*T have lived too much alone of late,” she said, 
‘and, if your mother will permit it, would be glad 
to have you often with me.’’ And gratified by the 
unlooked-for attention to her child, Mrs. Weston 
left the house in much better humor than she had 
entered it. Gertrude, too, was delighted, and soon 
learned from her mother all she knew of the private 
history of the individual who had so strongly in- 
terested her. } 

According to Mrs. Weston’s account, Mrs. Ether- 
ington was one of the most fortunate of human be- 
ings. Her parents had died while she was quite 
young, and immediately afterward she had married 
aman of immense fortune, who perfectly idolized 
her. She had no family, and this Mrs. Weston, who 
chose to think herself tormented to death with a 
large one, seemed to consider a signal blessing. 
Some years after their marriage they went abroad, 
and on their return to their native country, Mr. 
Etherington had been seized with a protracted ill- 
ness, of which he finally died, leaving his wife un- 
controled mistress of his splendid fortune. 

**Tt was thought,’’ continued Mrs. Weston, ‘ that 
she would, as soon as possible, come out and make 
a figure in the world ; but she immediately laid down 
her carriage, dismissed many of her servants, and 
for three years has lived like a perfect recluse. I 
am glad she asked you to come often, for she is a 
splendid musician, and it will improve you to hear 
her.” 

Thankful to obtain her mother’s full permission, 
Gertrude lost no opportunity of visiting Mrs. Ether- 
ington as often as that lady desired, and the mutual 
fancy so suddenly developed soon grew into a deep 
and lasting friendship. To Gertrude its benefits 
were incalculable. Young, ardent, imaginative and 
gifted, the whole course of her domestic training 
tended to crush, and, if possible, destroy, the high 
qualities with which nature had endowed her. It is 
true that at school she had been allowed to learn 
every thing, because such, happily, was the fashion 
of the day; but every effect produced by such cul- 
ture—except the mere letter of the acquired know- 
ledge, which did very well to boast of—all inde- 
pendence of opinion, all elevation of sentiment, all 
refinement of feeling, was put down by the strong 
fiat of maternal authority as—‘ stuff—nonsense— 
unlike everybody else.” And ‘poor Gertrude was 
just beginning to think that perhaps it was so—that 

the deep thirstings of her spiritual nature—all 
her high aspirations after something nobler and 
better than the husks on which the worldling is con- 





tented to feed, were vain and hopeless longings for 
what is unattainable, when Mrs. Etherington’s re- 
gards were so strongly attracted toward her. 

Gertrude was never happier than when, the world 
shut out, and with it all its ambitions, envyings and 
detractions, she passed the quiet hours of a winter’s 
day with her friend ; or when evening had closed in, 
she listened to her almost inspiring music, and won- 
dered again and again that one so highly gifted 
should live thus isolated, enlightening by her wisdom 
and charming by her accomplishments but one un- 
important and insignificant individual. Often in the 
midst of a crowded ball-room, when wearied by the 
tiresome nothings with which those about her strove 
to gain her attention, Gertrude would sigh for the 
calm retreat of that beautiful and classic room, 
where the very atmosphere was refinement, and 
where she seemed to dwell as it were in another and 
purer region. And Mrs. Weston saw with regret 
that her daughter wearied more and more of the 
pleasures which fashion carries in her train, and 
became less and less fitted for what her ambition 
had determined she should be—a decided and dis- 
tinguished belle. 

At length, however, fortune, whom Mrs. Weston, 
though she had never known his frowns, was always 
abusing, seemed for once to smile upon her. Ger- 
trude, after being four years in company without a 
serious admirer, made a decided conquest of a rich, 
money-loving, money-getting man, who, though old 
enough to be her father, and destitute of every thing 
that could render him attractive in the eyes of youth 
and beauty, had been long thought a most desirable 
partti—and Mrs. Weston was thoroughly enchanted. 
That Gertrude should object to the rich prize now 
at her feet was perfectly unthought of; and when 
she did object, and declare most decidedly that his 
attentions were disagreeable to her, and the very 
thought of his addresses revolting, Mrs. Weston’s 
astonishment and indignation knew no _ bounds. 
Poor Gertrude was lectured and schooled, both by 
her mother and father, until she was really unhappy, 
and almost persuaded she was the undutiful child 
they declared her to be in resisting their wish. 

‘““Why cannot you act like other people?” said 
Mrs. Weston, at the conclusion of one of her mater- 
nal harangues; “ other girls are not so particular ; 
even your friend Mrs. Etherington, with all her 
high-flown sentiments, did the same thing herself, 
and married for a good éomfortable establishment, 
as every sensible woman should do if she has a 
chance.” 

‘Mrs. Etherington marry for an establishment !” 
exclaimed Gertrude, ‘‘ the thing is impossible—she 
adores her husband’s memory—” 

‘*And well she may,” interrupted her mother, 
* for he was a most excellent man; but on my honor 
I assure you, Gertrude, that she married a man 
three times her age, at her mother’s request; and 
without loving him any more than you love Mr. 
Seldon—yet you see how happy she was.” 

Had Gertrude been told that an angel had de- 
scended wilfully from his high sphere to grovel on 
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this earth, she could not have been more incredulous, 
and yet, as her mother persisted in her assertion, 
there gathered doubts round Gertrude’s heart that 
gradually became very painful to her. There was 
that sad mysterious grief that was- traced so plainly 
in the beautiful face of her friend—that history of 
trial and self-conquest that Gertrude had so ofteu 
longed to read. Was it the struggle in which she had 
yielded all to filial duty—even her very truth? If 
so, She might think Gertrude should make the same 
sacrifice, and with a sad heart she that evening paid 
her usual visit to her friend. 

She found all here in confusion. Mrs, Ethering- 
ton had been taken suddenly and alarmingly ill, and 
Gertrude was at once admitted by her confidential 
woman to her bedside. To Gertrude’s surprise, in- 
stead of being led into the handsome chamber she 
had always believed to be that occupied by Mrs. 
Etherington, the woman conducted her toa small 
room in the back buildings, where, on a plain, neat 
bed, and surrounded by such furniture as is seen in 
very humble dwellings, lay the mistress of that 
splendid mansion—her mind wandering in delirium, 
her cheeks glowing with fever, and evidently ex- 
tremely ill. 

‘** But why is she here, Wilson?” asked Gertrude, 
when she had a little recovered from the shock of 
her friend’s danger—‘‘ why is she not in her own 
chamber ?” 

‘¢ This is Mrs. Etherington’s room, miss—the 
other is the one she occupied during her husband’s 
life-time. Since his death she always has slept 
here, and it is the poorest place in the house, too.’’ 

Gertrude thought the whim an extraordinary one, 
but she had no time to dwell upon it. Mrs. Ether- 
ington’s danger was evidently great, and from that 
time until the hour death claimed his victim, Ger- 
trude scarcely left her side. Day after day she 
listened to the pathetic appeals of the sufferer to the 
loved, the lost—to her mother, her husband—as 
though they watched in sorrow by her couch. 
There was, too, another name, to which Gertrude 
was a Stranger, often on her lips; but it was in vain 
to her whether what she uttered were the mere 
phantoms of a disordered brain, or the disjointed 
broken images of some past and painful reality. 
Thus a week dragged wearily along, when suddenly 
Mrs. Etherington awoke as from a distressing 
dream, spoke calmly of her approaching end, and 
after desiring that her pastor might be summoned, 
she turned to the weeping Gertrude and said— 

‘‘My last earthly thought shall be of you, my 
beloved child. You have been to me as a daughter, 
and with your welfare I was occupied when my 
summons came. You will finda letter in my escru- 
toire—read it beside me to-morrow—my heart will 
then be fully open to you—till now there has been a 
veil between us.” 

Alas! the veil that separates the world of spirit 
from that of sense had fallen between the two 
friends before that morrow dawned, and Gertrude 
trod softly through the chamber of the dead, and 
knelt reverently beside the beautiful remains, as 


she obeyed Mrs. Etherington’s last request. The 
letter had neither envelope nor direction, and had 
evidently been hastily concluded. It ran thus: 

‘¢ To-day your mother has been with me, Ger- 
trude, urging me to influence you to take a step 
from which your nature revolts. She has appealed 
to my experience in support of her views, and I 
have promised her that, if she wished it, the history 
of my wedded life should be fully unfolded to you. 
She joyfully assented, and I hasten to fulfill her re- 
quest. At first, I intended you should hear it from 
my Own lips, but the effort is too painful for me—I 
must write what I cannot utter. 

“Mr. Etherington was my father’s best friend, 
and I knew and loved the one as soon as J did the 
other. This was a friendship proved by adversity, 
and when my beloved parent, after refusing to profit 
by the liberality which would have thrown a princely 
fortune in the gap between him and ruin, died, poor 
and heart-broken, Mr. Etherington provided a home 
for his widow, and an education for his only child. 
We had few near relatives—none who were either 
willing or able to aid us—and my refined and deli- 
cate mother, accustomed as she was to all the luxu- 
ries of wealth, must have perished a victim to her 
adverse fortunes, had not his kind hand been held 
out to save her. 

‘For myself, I am the very creature of his 
bounty. Whatever I have, either of talent or ac- 
quirement, I owe to the education that elicited the 
one and bestowed the other. Of course, he was our 
constant visiter; and for many years, I have since 
learned, it was expected by his friends that my 
mother would become his wife. I have good reason 
to believe the idea never suggested itself to either. 

‘*T am naturally enthusiastic, and the disinterested 
kindness of our friend made a deep impression upon 
me. Iwas too young to shrink from the weight of 
the obligation, and whatever my mother might have 
felt on the subject was sedulously concealed. To 
me, Mr. Etherington was as a kind, indulgent 
parent, and to win his approbation was the great 


infancy to his paternal caresses, a change that after 
a time occurred in the deportment of our benefactor 
caused me great pain. It was when I was about 
sixteen, and singularly precocious both in person 
and mind, though still a child in heart and feeling, 
that I first observed the change I have alluded to, 
and consequently redoubled my efforts to regain the 
favor I began to fear I perhaps no longer merited. 
But in vain. Days would frequently elapse between 
his visits, and when he did come he was cold and 
constrained toward me, and devoted his attention 
exclusively to my mother. 

‘*T bore my trial in silence for many months. At 
length, one evening, after having vainly endeavored 
to attract his. notice, I placed myself beside him on 
the sofa, and, taking his hand, begged with tearful 
eyes and trembling voice to know in what way I 
had offended him. 

‘«* Offended me, Agnes?’ he replied—‘ what has 





put such a silly notion into your little head?’ 








object of my life. Accustomed as I was from my. 
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“<* Because,’ said I, ‘ you are so different from 
what you used to be, that I am afraid you no longer 
love me.’ ' 

‘©*JT do love, Agnes,’ he said, with an averted 
eye. 

‘«¢ Ah, you have taken a load off my mind,’ I 
replied, pressing his hand to my heart, and then, 
playfully endeavoring to turn his averted face 
toward me, I added—‘ Now give me-one of your 
old kind looks, and tell me that you really love me 
as you used to.’ 

‘** Agnes!’ he exclaimed, sternly, and almost 
dashing me from him—‘ you know not what you 
are doing. Love you? Oh, God!’ and he rushed 
from the room. 

‘¢ We stood as if petrified. Whether a suspicion 
of the trnth flashed across my mother’s brain I know 
not, but she endeavored to calm my fears by saying 
that perhaps some business matters had irritated 
him, bade me not distress myself, and then sank 
into an apparently painful silence. I-was now 
more perplexed than ever—but it was not long be- 
fore the mystery was solved. My mother, next 
day, told me Mr. Etherington wished me to be- 
come his wife. 

‘¢* His wife, mamma?’ I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment—‘ the wife of that old, old man ?’ 

«Yes, my Agnes,’ said my mother, gently, ‘ the 
wife of that noble, that disinterested, that most 
generous of human beings. Though old in years, 
Mr. Etherington is young in feelings. He has 
struggled painfully against his passion for you, 
fearing you might not return it. But oh, my child, 
a heart like his is a rare treasure, and happy is the 
woman on whom such a treasure is bestowed.’ 

‘*¢ What a pity it is,’ 1 answered, ‘ that he did not 
bestow it on you, mamma. Ah, that would have 
been really delightful.’ 

‘** Agnes,’ said my mother, and her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘this from you, my child?’ 

‘« And my heart smote me for my levity, while I 
implored her forgiveness, and begged her to tell 
Mr. Etherington that though I loved him dearly, far 
better than any one on earth but herself, yet that I 
was too young and giddy to be the wife of so wise 
and excellent a man as he was. My mother seemed 
satisfied, and at the time I heard no more on the 
subject. Mr. Etherington came as usual ; was again 
the same kind friend as formerly, and with the happy 
carelessness of youth I endeavored to wipe the dis- 
agreeable subject from my memory. 

‘‘ But my hours of thoughtless gayety were already 
numbered. In less than a*¥ear my beloved mother 
was taken from me, and even at this distance of 
time my heart shrinks within me as I recall the 
horror that fell upon my spirit when I saw the fiat 
had gone forth that was to deprive me of this sole 
object of my idolatrous affection. It was when 
bending in mute anguish over her dying pillow that 
she placed my hand in that of Mr. Etherington— 
bestowed me upon him as the sole precious legacy 
she had to bequeath to him whose friendship had 
brightened her last hours—conjured me to repay by 


my affection the deep debt of gratitude we owed our 
benefactor, and called on Heaven to bless our union 
with her dying breath. 

‘* How I lived through that agony I know not— 
but I did live through it, and when I was able to 
recall my scattered faculties, after the first stunning 
effects of my bereavement had passed away, I 
vowed a vow before my Maker, that, cost what it 
might to myself, my mother’s dying wish should be 
fulfilled. My heart was then seared within me; I 
thought it could never wake to hope or happiness 
again, and it mattered little how I dragged out the 
weary days of my remaining pilgrimage. It was 
more than a month before I was able to leave my 
chamber, or to meet the man whom I now regarded 
as my future husband. 

‘* When first we met, he took my faded, grief- 
worn form in his arms, and wept over me as a mo- 
ther would over a suffering child; and I inwardly 
blessed him for his sympathy, and thanked Heaven 
for such a comforter in my hour of sorrow. For 
many days he spoke not of the future, but I felt that 
the reprieve could not be a long one, and nerved 
my soul to fulfill the sacrifice whenever it was de- 
manded of me. At length the hour came. I had 
been more cheerful than usual, and when a pause 
occurred in our conversation, Mr. Etherington said, 

‘* «My Agnes, you well know how long, how de- 
votedly I have loved you—but my love is not a 
selfish one.’ And he rose from my side and stood 
before me, apparently making a painful effort to 
subdue his feelings. ‘ At this moment, though you 
are dearer to me than heart can conceive, or words 
can utter—when in your deep sorrow you are still 
more precious to my soul than in the brightest days 
of your beauty—at this moment, Agnes, if your 
heart does not respond to your mother’s dying wish, 
I will relinquish you. Your destiny is in your own 
hands, Agnes. I should be sinning against God and 
man did I ask you to utter with your lips vows that 
are falsehood. Say the word, Agnes, and I leave 
you. The income that was your mother’s I have 
already made yours, and with it you may bless,’ and 
here his voice faltered, ‘some one happier than I.’ 

“‘T rose from my mother’s accustomed chair, in 
which, while he spoke, I had buried my tearful face, 
and placing my hand in his I said with a steady 
voice— Mr. Etherington, I have vowed before God 
and his angels that I will obey my mother’s dying 
wish.’ 

‘**¢ And with your whole heart, Agnes ?’ he asked. 

*¢* With my whole heart I will devote my life to 
your happiness—so help me Heaven.’ 

‘*Mr. Etherington placed me beside him on the 
sofa, and poured out his thanks to me, but the enthu- 
siasm of the moment had passed away, and I listened 
in deep sadness. He told me the story of his life— 
how in early youth he had loved one who in person 
and mind had borne a strong resemblance to myself, 
how poverty had delayed their union, and she had 
sickened and died before it was accomplished—and 
as my tears fell fast at the recital of her early death, 





oh! how I envied the fate I seemed to deplore, and 
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longed to lay my weary head on the cold earth be- 
side her. 

‘You may ask if I had any preference for an- 
other? None, or I would have died sooner than 
wedded as I did. I reverenced Mr. Etherington 
with my whole soul; I confided in him as in a supe- 
rior being; but it was with the affection of a child— 
not that of a wife. He was fifty—I seventeen—can 
you wonder that I felt myself a sacrifice ? 

‘* It was more than a year after my mother’s death 
when our marriage took place. I had then in some 
degree recovered my spirits, and when my fate was 
actually sealed, and I found myself at the head of 
one of the most elegant establishments in our large 
and wealthy city, idolized by my husband, and 
caressed by a large circle of fashionable acquaint- 
ances, I for awhile was really happy. But it was 
not long before I began to tire of -the fatiguing 
round of gayety which at first so fascinated me. I 
met but few in the circle in which I moved whose 
society really interested me; few of my own age 
and sex whose tastes sympathized with my own. 
and still fewer of the other who were comparable to 
my husband in true dignity and elevation of charac- 
ter. I therefore gradually withdrew from the vortex 
of dissipation in which I had plunged, and devoted 
myself sedulously to my domestic duties and intel- 
iectual pleasures. 

‘* But steeped as I was to the lips in luxury, and 
cherished and guarded by a love that never wavered 
in its devotion, there was still a want, a restless, 
craving want, that left a vacuum about my heart, 
and I longed and prayed for children—young and 
tender beings who might soften the stony heart, and 
bid the deep waters of affection flow forth to refresh 
and vivify my spirit. This blessing was denied me, 
and I turned to nature, to poetry, to music, and 
endeavored to find in them the sympathy for which 
I thirsted. I was ardent, imaginative and enthu- 
siastic—my husband was generous, upright and re- 
fined, but he was matter of fact. Fine poetry, 
exquisite painting, soul-searching melody, all were 
lost upon him. Even the beauties of nature had to 
be pointed out to his view, and then his enjoyment 
of them was a quiet silent one—not the warm out- 
pourings of a soul overflowing with the rapture 
they inspire. You, Gertrude, can understand my 
want, when I tell you that the noblest attributes of 


my being needed sympathy. Oh! how often have 


I blessed God for music—for that heavenly gift of 


melody, in which the soul can, as it were, pour out 
its longings for its higher home—the fount in which 
it can bathe its earth-defiled wings, and for awhile 
create the heaven it is sighing for. How often have 
I wept in very ecstasy over my instrument, while 
my husband would sit beside me quietly enjoying 
his evening nap, and leaving me alone in my 
fancied Elysium. 

‘“ We were thus occupied one evening, (we had 
then been married about five years,) when my hus- 
band’s slumbers and my music were both interrupted 
by the entrance of a stranger, who was received by 
Mr. Etherington with every demonstration of re- 
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gard, and introduced to me as the son of his nearest 
relative, and one of his earliest friends, who resided 
in a distant state. The young man was not strikingly 
handsome, but the expression of his face was re- 
markably fine, and the impression he produced upon 
us both was so favorable, that I at once joined my 
husband in the request that he would make our 
house his home while he remained in this part of the 
country. The next day he was domesticated with 
us, and he had not been long under our roof before 
we found that we were entertaining an ‘angel 
unawares.’ Never, certainly never in my expe- 
rience of life, have I met with so rare an assem- 
blage of really noble qualities as were combined in 
the character of Ernest Falconer. He was now 
about four-and-twenty, had lived some years abroad, 
and after his return home had studied divinity. 
When nearly ready for ordination, a failure in his 
eyesight had compelled him to renounce his studies; 
and a change of air being recommended by his phy- 
sicians, he had come hither, where he was to attend 
meanwhile to some business for his father. 

‘*For one who had seen so much of the world, 
Ernest was remarkably retiring in his disposition— 
resisted the solicitations of Mr. Etherington and 
myself that he would mingle in society, and never 
appeared so happy as when enjoying with us, in 
our small domestic circle, such gratifications as were 
most easily furnished him. I soon discovered that I 
had encountered a master mind ; one to whom every 
department of knowledge seemed familiar, and 
whose high enthusiasm for all that was great and 
lovely was united to a judgment singularly matured, 
a charm of manner irresistibly attractive, and a 
purity of character mete for the holy calling to which 
his life was to be devoted. My husband soon learned 
to love him as a son; and to me the constant asso- 
ciation with a being so superior was a new and de- 
lightful souree of pleasure. My favorite pursuits 
were invested with a higher interest since he had 
shared them with me, and thrown around them the 
peculiar charm which a truly elevated Christian 
spirit can impart to every object on which it sheds 
its influence—and while I felt my intellect expand, 
my taste mature, my views of life and duty become 
more clear and elevated, how little did I dream of 
danger, or anticipate the misery the dark future had 
in store for me! 

‘*‘ Ernest had been for several months our guest, 
and we had removed from our town residence to 
our beautiful and romantic country home, when Mr. 

“therington was taken alarmingly ill, and for many 
days all hope of his recov@ry was abandoned. Ex- 
cept my mother’s death I had never known so great 
a sorrow. I summoned the most skillful physicians 
to his aid, night and day I was at his pillow, and 
would not allow any other hand than my own to 
minister to his slightest want. He recovered, and 
I was again happy, blessed Heaven for his restora- 
tion, and believed devoutly my husband’s repeated 
assurances to his young friend that no man was 
ever blessed with a more faithful and devoted wife 
than I was. During his protracted convalescence 
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this young man seemed to have wound himself still 
more closely round my husband’s heart, and he 
would often lament to me that a few short months 
would separate,us from our beloved and valued 
friend—but the separation was nearer than either 
had anticipated. : 

‘¢ Tt was an oppressive evening in July, and Mr. 
Etherington and myself were sauntering through the 
beautiful grounds that surrounded our house, in mo- 
mentary expectation of being joined by our guest, 
who had been detained all day in town by business. 
A thickly wooded drive separated us from the road, 
and, being engaged in conversation, we did not hear 
any approaching footsteps, until, at a sudden turn in 
one of the walks, we saw a party of men slowly 
bearing through the darkened pathway an inanimate 
and bleeding form. I darted toward them and saw 
Ernest—the blood trickling from a fearful wound on 
his temple—pale and lifeless before me. He had 
been thrown from his horse on a pile of stones at a 
short distance from our gate. I gazed at him a mo- 
ment with every faculty benumbed by horror—then 
a spasm of anguish unutterable shot through my 
heart, and, uttering a loud cry, I sank fainting into 
my husband’s arms. 

** When I recovered I was in my own room, with 
my maid in attendance. But I at once broke from 
her detaining grasp, and hurried to Ernest’s cham- 
ber. He had, as yet, shown no signs of life, and so 
perfectly deathlike was his appearance, that 1 was 
sure all was over. The physician, however, said 
there was still some slight hope, and to that I clung 
as though | would perish without it. For five days, 
during which he hovered between life and death, I 
was his quiet, calm and efficient nurse. But, on the 
sixth, when the crisis had passed, and he looked 
round with grateful affection upon the untiring 
friends who surrounded his bed, the strength that 
supported me gave way, and I was really ill. 

‘‘ Perfect quiet was prescribed to me—and now, 
Gertrude—now, in the stillness of that darkened 
room, alone with my conscience and my God, the 
fearful truth was revealed to me, that I, a wedded 
wife, bound by every tie of duty, of gratitude, of 
religion, to a husband that adored me—I, who had 
fondly believed myself so good, so pure, so true a 
being—loved another than he to whom I had given 
my vows! 

‘* At first I spurned the thought as a phantom 
created by the fever that was then burning in my 
veins. But no—I ,could not so deceive myself. I 
compared the quiet sorrow with which | contem- 
plated my husband’s seemingly approaching death, 
with the anguish that consumed me while Ernest 
was in danger. I reviewed the happy, happy 
months that I had spent in his society. Alas! 
they were the only ones in which I seemed to have 
really lived! All the rest was existence—this was 
life—life illuminated by the golden sunshine of love 
—and the conviction was deeply branded on my 
soul that I was false and perjured! 

‘Oh! in what an agony of self-abasement did I 
writhe upon my bed of torture, devising plan after 





plan by which I could avoid the being whose pre- 
sence was so dear yet so dangerous tome. He was 
to remain with us until late in October, and in my 
wild and feverish fantasies my first thought was of 
flight—flight to some distant solitude, where, by 
prayer and penitence, I might hope to expiate my 
involuntary sin. But this I well knew was impossi- 
ble. Then I would pray for death, and for awhile 
believed it fast approaching—but even the grave, 
that last refuge of the desperate, seemed closed 
against me. I soon felt that I must live, and the 
joy expressed by my husband at my release from 
danger was torture to me. In spite of the mental 
agony I endured, I gradually regained my strength. 
Ernest, too, had by this time recovered, and a meet- 
ing with him I had firmly resolved I would never 
again look upon would soon be unavoidable, and I 
was ina state almost bordering upon insanity as to 
what course to pursue. 

‘One evening the chair in which I rested had 
been drawn to the open window, and Mr. Ethering- 
ton was sitting beside me, holding my wasted hand 
in his, endeavoring to interest my attention by 
dwelling upon the beauty of the sunset, and the 
loveliness of the many rural sounds that rose upon 
the perfumed air. Finding me still sad and listless, 
he spoke of Ernest, of how wan and pale he looked, 
and I again suggested, as.I had often done before, 
that a journey would probably benefit him. 

‘** «We were talking of it at dinner,’ he replied, 
‘and, as soon as youare a little stronger, we will 
all set off on our travels together.’ 

‘** Never!’ said I, with sudden energy. ‘ Oh, if 
you love me, do not suggest it—let Ernest go at 
once !’ 

*** You seem strangely anxious to get rid of 
Ernest,’ he replied, smiling—‘ but I do not intend 
to let him stir a step without us. Do you know, 
Agnes, that I have a delightful plan for keeping him 
altogether here?’ And this he detailed to me at 
length, while I sat listening, nearly desperate. 

‘* As he proceeded, one path of safety suddenly 
opened before me. It seemed to come like light 
from Heaven, and I at once determined to follow it. 
As soon as he had ceased speaking, I rose from my 
chair, and, falling on my knees before my astonished 
husband, with clasped hands and quivering voice, I 
told him all—all my weakness, all my sin—and ap- 
pealed to him, as my guide, my protector—him 
whom I reverenced next my Maker—for help and 
pardon. He listened to mé at first with seeming in- 
credulity, but, as in impassioned words I poured 
forth the secret of my soul—told him of my horror, 
my self-reproach, my desperate resolves to conquer 
my fatal passion, and never to look again upon its 
object, an expression of wo unutterable came over 
his noble features, and, covering them with his 
hands, he exclaimed— 

‘** My God! forsake us not!” 

‘“‘T had bowed my face upon his knees when my 
confession was ended. A long pause ensued. At 
last he laid his hand upon my lead, and said, in a 
voice of deep anguish— 
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““*My poor, poor Agnes! May the Almighty 
take pity on us both! You have awakened me 
_ from the sweetest dream that ever deluded man! 
Fool! idiot that I was—I dreamed that you loved 
me! My poor Agnes!’ 

‘* And he lifted me gently to his bosom, and laid 
my face to his, as he added— 

“<The sin is mine, Agnes, in fettering your youth 
and beauty to my declining years. I should have 
known it was gratitude and not love that bound you 
tome. And yet you were so gentle, so affectionate, 
and made my home such an earthly paradise, that I 
fondly believed I had gained your heart. Oh, God 
of mercy!’ he exclaimed—‘ help me to bear my 
punishment as I ought!’ and then placing me on my 
chair, he hastily quitted the room. 

“‘ Gertrude, it were vain that I should attempt to 
describe the feelings that then agitated me. But, 
amid them all, the predominant one was that of 
safety. Like the dove of old, I had found a refuge 
from the stormy waters in the bosom of him who 
had ever been my comforter in the hour of sorrow, 
and oh! how my very soul was bowed before the 
greatness of his. But then the wound I had inflicted 
on that generous heart! And Ernest—what would 
be the result to him? But I knew too well the rock 
of strength on which I now leant to doubt that all 
would be ordered forthe best, and, by the time my 
husband returned to me, I felt calmer than I had 
done since my dreadful discovery. 

*** Agnes,’ he said, as he approached me, and a 
glance at his face showed me the mental agony he 
had endured since we parted—‘ you must grant me 
one favor. Let this terrible subject never be re- 
newed between us. Your confidence is not a mis- 
placed one. I forgive you from my soul the wrong 
you may think you have done me, though never, 
while life lasts, can I forgive myself for the deep 
wrong I have inflicted upon you by my selfish affec- 
tion. Can you trust me to act as is best for us all?’ 

‘¢*T only answered by pressing the hand I held. 

*** Then be it so—and may God guide me aright!’ 

‘*Before I was able to quit my chamber Ernest 
had departed. What passed between him and my 
husband I know not, and such was my confidence in 
both that I never wished to know. But oh! Ger- 
trude—the blank his departure created in my exist- 
ence! I felt that ‘from my life the beautiful had 
vanished to return not.’ A deep sense of humilia- 
tion, of weariness, of desolation, benumbed every 
faculty. All my former pursuits were so intimately 
connected with him that I dared not pursue any one 
of them; and had it not been for my duty to my 
husband, I should have sunk into an apathy which 
would certainly have destroyed me. But to him I 
owed too deep a debt not to struggle earnestly 
against my inward sorrow. I saw that his mild 
and melancholy eye read the conflict of my soul, and 
I did struggle, and was in part victorious. 

‘We soon after quitted the spot where we both 
had suffered so much, and in the course of a year 
sailed for Europe. But amid the sacred relics of the 
past, and at the shrine of the beautiful, whether in 





nature or art, the spirit of him I was striving to for- 
get still seemed to follow me. His genius had left 
its impress on the very marble of the classic forms 
I had heard him describe so often—the rich tones of 
the almost seraphic music that gratified my ear 
would breathe of him—even the mighty minster 
seemed to echo with the voice of one whol well 
knew had bowed in deep devotion before its altars— 
everywhere—everywhere, I was haunted by the 
memory of my unhappy love! 

‘*We returned laden with the beautiful objects 
you see around me, which the unwearying affection 
of my husband had collected to gratify me; but soon 
after, as you know, the hand of disease was laid 
upon him, and two years of suffering brought him 
to his grave. Often when watching by his side, or 
performing for him the numberless offices which his 
weakness required, he would turn his sad eye upon 
me, and with atone of infinite pity exclaim—‘ My 
poor, poor Agnes!’ and my heart would almost 
break at the well-remembered words. He died, 
leaving me mistress of his splendid fortune. At my 
death it is to go to Ernest, as his nearest surviving 
relative. With the exception of a kind letter, soon 
after my husband’s death, which called for no reply, 
Ihave heard nothing from him since. He is still 
unmarried, and devoted to the sacred duties of his 
calling. 

‘‘ Had I consulted my own feelings, I would at 
once have renounced the wealth my husband be- 
stowed upon me, and with a humble income have 
retired to some secluded spot, where, in self-denial, 
charity and devotion, I could have spent the remnant 
of my life, but my husband’s will was sacred to me. 
I therefore remain in the spot he selected for me, 
and endeavor by a strict renunciation of the luxu- 
rious habits to which I have been accustomed, to 
strengthen my soul while pursuing the strait and 
narrow path, and with the wealth which has failed 
to give happiness to myself to cause many a care- 
worn face to brighten in my presence. But even 
now, Gertrude, though I hope and pray my sinful 
wandering of affection has been forgiven me, its 
memory still bedews my cheek with tears of shame 
and self-abasement, and nothing but the sorrow that 
filled my soul at the thought of your being forced 
into the false position I so long occupied, could have 
led me to open my life thus before you—whether for 
warning or example you can judge.” 

Gertrude’s tears fell fast over the pale face of the 
dead when she concluded, and as she gazed fixedly 
on the beloved lineaments still beautiful in death, she 
wondered at the change that had fallen upon them. 
The brow was now smooth and tranquil as her own, 
a faint smile lingered about the exquisitely formed 
mouth, all traces of sorrow and suffering were gone. 
And while Gertrude imprinted her soft kisses upon 
the marble cheek, she felt that even the memory of 
the earthly passion whose sad record she had been 
perusing had now passed away, while the heavenly 
love which had succeeded it, and cast its radiance 
round the daily life of her friend, still shone about 
her in all the brightness of its native glory. 
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Gertrude’s doubts, if she had any, as to the course 
she was to pursue, were now at rest. Her refusal 
of Mr. Seldon was so decided as to leave him no 
hopes of ultimate success ; and her parents, though 
much disappointed, were obliged to relinquish their 
cherished hopes. Over Gertrude’s spirit a change 
had come—the vague dreams of excellence, of supe- 
riority, of manly grace and intellectual pre-eminence 
that hitherto had floated dim and shapeless through 
her imagination, now took form and coloring, and 
to him whose high endowments had made so deep 
an impression on the heart of her friend, she now 
unconsciously dedicated her own. 

A few months brought Ernest Falconer to take 
possession of his rich inheritance; and Gertrude, 
even at their first interview, blushed and trembled, 
as though his dark spiritual eye could pierce through 
the thin disguise of conventional indifference, and 
discover the interest with which he had already in- 
spired her. The face and form of her new acquaint- 
ance was not one that is hastily forgotten, and 
Gertrude could not help wondering that her friend 
had spoken so slightly of his external attractions. 
A closer examination convinced her, however, that 
the time that had passed since they had met might 
have added to, rather than diminished his personal 





beauty, and that the tall, well developed form, and 
strongly marked though highly intellectual features, 
were probably handsomer in the man of thirty-five 
than in the youth of four-and-twenty. 

Mrs. Weston received the wealthy heir with a 
distinguished attention nothing could have induced 
her to pay to the less richly endowed clergyman, 
and in proportion as Ernest was disgusted with the 
worldliness of the mother, did his wonder at the 
modesty, the purity, the gentleness, the cultivated 
taste of the beautiful and high-souled daughter in- 
crease. He soon discovered the powerful influence 
his gifted relative had exerted over her mind, and 
this was from the first a bond of union between 
them, which gradually ripened into a strong attach- 
ment. The deep respect and admiration Ernest so 
openly expressed for the character of her departed 
friend convinced Gertrude that he was entirely un- 
conscious of the feelings with which she had re- 
garded him, and though she has now been many 
years his wife, she still sacredly guards Mrs. Ether- 
ington’s secret. But the very happiness she now 
enjoys, arising as it does from mutual love and 
mutual sympathy, has awakened in her mind a still 
deeper feeling for the sufferings of the noble being 
whose whole heart had been unveiled for her benefit. 
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I weep! yet *tis not that I feel, perchance, another brow 

Will to thy cheek az fondly steal, as mine is stealing now! 

No, no !—if thou thyself couldst bear, though fairer far it 
be— 

Where mine hath been, to place it there, the thought is 

naught to me! 


I weep! yet these are idle tears—I would they should not 
flow— 

I have no hope—no jealous fears—I pray thee freely go! 

If in thy soul the thought hath grown that we can ever 
part— 

Go, go!—thou art no more mine own—I yield thee back 

thy heart. 


-—-- 


STANZAS. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


My good Josephine! my destiny is more powerful than my will. NapoLzon. 












Mine own—though all its wealth was thine, its more than 
human trust, 

Like summer-wreaths that children twine, may perish in 
the dust ; 

For it would spurn to hold thee here in an uneasy chain— 

Though not the less will gush the tear—for love all, all in 
vain. 


Ah! when bereaved we sadly roam whence those we love 
are parted, 

*T is not the new form, though it come, that makes us 
broken-hearted— 

It is the sense, all heavy borne, of something gone astray ; 

It is the heart, all inly torn, bleeding its pulse away. 








+ 
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GIVE BACK, O GRAVE, THE BEAUTIFUL! 





Grve back, O grave, the beautiful 
Won to thy cold embrace ! 
The infant witlr its curls of gold— 
The maiden in her grace; 
The bud and flower, which by my side 
Grew pale as lilies are, and died. 


Give back, oh grave, our sister bright ! 
We yearn to hear the song 
Which from her ruby lips gushed forth 





BY CATHARINE WEBB BASHER. 





Upon the dewy lawn, 
When morning with her brow of light 
Chased far away the shades of night. 


Why from the household must you take 
Our fairest and our best, 

To grace thy chambers, pallid Death, 
And moulder on thy breast ? 

Oh give them back, the good, the fair, 

Nor let the worm hold revel there! 




















MARGINALIA. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 





I HAVE just finished the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris’’— 
a work of unquestionable power—a museum of 
novel and ingenious incident—a paradox of child- 
ish folly and consummate skill. It has this point in 
common with all the ‘ convulsive’ fictions—that 
the incidents are consequential ftom the premises, 
while the premises themselves are laughably incredi- 
ble. Admitting, for instance, the possibility of such 
aman as Rodolphe, and of such a state of society 
as would tolerate his perpetual interference, we 
have no difficulty in agreeing to admit the possi- 
bility of his accomplishing all that is accomplished. 
Another point which distinguishes the Sue school, is 
the total want of the ars celare artem. In effect the 
writer is always saying to the reader, ‘‘ Now—in 
one moment—you shall see what you shall see. I 
am about to produce-on you a remarkable impres- 
sion. Prepare to have your imagination, or your 
pity, greatly excited.”” The wires are not only not 
concealed, but displayed as things to be admired, 
equally with the puppets they set in motion. The 
result is, that in perusing, for example, a pathetic 
chapter in ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Paris” we say to our- 
selves, without shedding a tear—‘‘ Now, here is 
something which will be sure to move every reader 
to tears.” The philosophical motives aitributed to 
Sue are absurd in the extreme. His first, and in 
fact his sole object, is to make an exciting, and 
therefore saleable book. The cant (implied or 
direct) about the amelioration of society, etc., is 
but a very usual trick among authors, whereby they 
hope to add such a tone of dignity or utilitarianism 
to their pages as shall gild the pill of their licentious- 
ness. The ruse is even more generally employed 
by way of engrafting a meaning upon the otherwise 
unintelligible. In the latter case, however, this 
ruse is an after-thought, manifested in the shape of 
a moral, either appended (as in A&sop) or dovetailed 
into the body of the work, piece by piece, with 
great care, but never without. leaving evidence of 
its after-insertion. 

The translation (by C. H. Town) is very imper- 
fect, and, by a too literal rendering of idioms, con- 
trives to destroy the whole tone of the original. Or, 
perhaps, I should say a too literal rendering of local 
peculiarities of phrase. There is one point (never 
yet, I believe, noticed) which, obviously, should be 
considered in translation. We should so render the 
original that the version should impress the people for 
whom it is intended, just as the original impresses 
the people for whom it (the original) ts intended. 
Now, if we rigorously translate mere local idiosyn- 
21* 





crasies of phrase (to say nothing of idioms) we in- 
evitably distort the author’s designed impression. 
We are sure to produce a whimsical, at least, if not 
always a ludicrous, effect—for novelties, in a case 
of this kind, are incongruities—oddities. A distine- 
tion, of course, should be observed between those 
peculiarities of phrase which appertain to the nation 
and those which belong to the author himself—for 
these latter will have a similar effect upon al/ na- 
tions, and should be literally translated. It is merely 
the general inattention to the principle here pro- 
posed, which has given rise to so much international 
depreciation, if not positive contempt, as regards 
literature. The English reviews, for example, have 
abundant allusions to what they call the ‘ frivolous- 
ness” of French letters—an idea chiefly derived from 
the impression made by the French manner merely— 
this manner, again, having in it nothing essentially 
frivolous, but affecting all foreigners as such (the 
English especially) through that oddity of which | 
have already assigned the origin. The French re- 
turn the compliment, complaining of the British 
gaucherve in style. The phraseology of every nation 
has a taint of drollery about it in the ears of every 
other nation speaking a different tongue. Now, to 
convey the true spirit of an author, this taint should 
be corrected in translation. We should pride our- 
selves less upon literality and more upon dexterity 
at paraphrase. Is it not clear that, by such dexterity, 
a translation may he made to convey to a foreigner a 
juster conception of an original than could the origi- 
nal itself ? 

The distinction I have made between mere idioms 
(which, of course, should never be literally rendered) 
and ‘local idiosyncrasies of phrase,’ may be ex- 
emplified by a passage at page 291 of Mr. Town’s 
translation : 

‘Never mind! Gointhere! You will take the cloak 
of Calebasse. You will wrap yourself in it,” etc., etc. 

These are the words of a lover to his mistress, and 
are meant kindly, although imperatively. They 
embody a local peculiarity—a French peculiarity of 
phrase, and (to French ears) convey nothing dicta- 
torial. To our own, nevertheless, they sound like 
the command of a military officer to his subordinate, 
and thus produce an effect quite different from that 
intended. The translation, in such case, should be 
a bold paraphrase. For example :—‘‘I must insist 
upon your wrapping yourself in the cloak of Cale- 
basse.”’ 

Mr. Town’s version of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Paris,” 
however, is not objectionable on the score of exces- 
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sive literality alone, but abounds in misapprehen- 
sions of the author’s meaning. One of the strangest 
errors occurs at page 368, where we read : 

“ From a wicked, brutal savage and riotous rascal, he 
has made me a kind of honest man by saying only two 
words to me; but these words, ‘ voyez vous,’ were like 
magic.” 

Here ‘‘ voyez vous” are made to be the two magi- 
cal words spoken; but the translation should run— 
‘‘ these words, do you see? were like magic.” The 
actual words described as producing the magical 
effect are ‘‘ heart’ and ‘‘ honor.” 


Of similar character is a curious mistake at page 
245. 


“ He is a gueuz fini and an attack will not save him,” 
added Nicholas. ‘* A— yes,” said the widow. 

Many readers of Mr. Town’s translation have no 
doubt been puzzled to perceive the force or rele- 
vancy of the widow’s ‘‘ A— yes” in this case. I 
have not the original before me, but take it for 
granted that it runs'thus, or nearly so :—‘‘ J/ est un 
gueux fini et un assaut ne Vintimidera pas.” ‘* Un—- 
out!” dit la veuve. 

It must be observed that, in vivacious French 
colloquy, the oz seldom implies assent to the letter, 
but generally to the spirit, of a proposition. Thusa 
Frenchman usually says ‘‘ yes’? where an English- 
man would say ‘‘no.’’ The latter’s reply, for ex- 
ample, to the sentence ‘An attack will not intimi- 
date him,” would be ‘‘ No’’—that is to say, “I 
grant you that it would not.” The Frenchman, 
however, answers ‘‘ Yes’’—meaning, ‘I agree 
With what you say—it would not.” Both replies, 
of course, reaching the same point, although by 
opposite routes. With this understanding, it will be 
seen that the true version of the widow’s ‘‘ Un— 
out!’ should be, ‘‘ One attack, I grant you, might 
not,” and that this zs the version becomes apparent 
when we read the words immediately following— 
** but every day—every day it is hell !” 

An instance of another class of even more repre- 
hensible blunders, is to be found on page 297, where 
Bras-Rouge is made to say to a police officer—‘‘ No 
matter; it is not of that 1 complain; every trade has 
its disagreements.”” Here, no doubt, the French is 
désagrémens—inconveniences— disadvantages—un- 
pleasantnesses. Désagrémens conveys disagree- 
ments not even so nearly as, in Latin, redigio im- 
plies religion. 

I was not a little surprised, in turning over these 
pages, to come upon the admirable, thrice admira- 
ble story called “ Gringalet et Coupe en Deuz,”’ 
which is related by Pigue-Vinaigre to his com- 
panions in La Force. Rarely have I read any thing 
of which the exquisite s&z// so delighted me. For 
my soulI could not suggest a fault in it—except, 
perhaps, that the intention of telling a very pathetic 
story is a little too transparent. 


But I say that I was surprised in coming upon this 
story—and I was so, because one of its points has 
been suggested to M. Sue by a tale of my own. 
Coupe en Deux has an ape remarkable for its size, 
strength, ferocity, and propensity to imitation. 





Wishing to commit a murder so cunningly that 
discovery would be impossible, the master of this 
animal teaches it to imitate the functions of a bar- 
ber, and incites it to cut the throat of a child, under 
the idea that, when the murder is discovered, it will 
be considered the uninstigated deed of the ape. 

On first seeing this, I felt apprehensive that some 
of my friends would accuse me of plagiarising from 
it my ‘‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue.”’ But I soon 
called to mind that this latter was first published in 
‘¢ Graham’s Magazine” for April, 1841. Some years 
ago, ‘‘ The Paris Charivari” copied my story with 
complimentary comments; objecting, however, to 
the Rae Morgue on the ground that no such street 
(to the Charivari’s knowledge) existed in Paris. I 
do not wish, of course, to look upon M. Sue’s 
adaptation of my property in any other light than 
that of a compliment. The similarity may have 
been entirely accidental. 

A hundred criticisms to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I must regard ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” as one of 
the most successful dramatic efforts of modern times. 
It is popular, and justly so. It could not fail to be 
popular so long as the people have a heart. It 
abounds in sentiments which stir the soul as the 
sound of atrumpet. It proceeds rapidly and conse- 
quentially ; the interest not for one moment being 
permitted to flag. Its incidents are admirably con- 
ceived and skillfully wrought into execution. Its 
dramatis persone, throughout, have the high merit 
of being natural, although, except in the case of 
Pauline, there is no marked individuality. She is a 
creation which would have done no dishonor to 
Shakspeare. She excites profound emotion. It has 
been sillily objected to her, that she is weak, merce- 
nary, and at points ignoble. She is; and what then? 
We are not dealing with Clarissa Harlowe. Bulwer 
has painted a woman. The chief defect of the play 
lies in the heroine’s consenting to wed Beauseant 
while aware of the existence and even the continued 
love of Claude. As the plot runs, there is a question 
in Pauline’s soul between a comparatively trivial 
(because merely worldiy) injury to her father, and 
utter ruin and despair inflicted upon her husband. 
Here there should not have been an instant’s hesita- 
tion. The audience have no sympathy with any. 
Nothing on earth should have induced the wife to 
give up the living Melnotte. Only the assurance of 
his death could have justified hey in sacrificing her- 
self to Beauseant. As it is, we hate her for the 
sacrifice. The effect is repulsive—but I must be 
understood as calling this effect objectionable solely 
on the ground of its being at war with the whole 
genius of the play. 

One of the most singular styles in the world—cer- 
tainly one of the most loose—is that of the elder 
D'lsraeli. For example, he thus begins his Chapter 
on Bibliomania: ‘* The preceding article [that on 
Libraries] is honorable to literature.””. Here no self- 
praise is intended. The writer means to say merely 
that the facts narrated in the preceding article are 
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honorable, ete. Three-fourths of his sentences are 
constructed in a similar manner. The blunders 
evidently arise, however, from the author’s pre- 
occupation with his subject. His thought, or rather 
matter, outruns his pen, and drives him upon con- 
densation at the expense of luminousness. The 
manner of D’Israeli has many of the traits of Gibbon 
-—although little of the latter’s precision. 

If need were, i should have little difficulty, per- 
haps, in defending a certain apparent dogmatism to 
which I am prone, on the topic of versification. 

“What is Poetry ?”’ notwithstanding Leigh Hunt’s 
rigmarolic attempt at answering it, is a query that, 
with great care and deliberate agreement before- 
hand on the exact value of certain leading words, 
may, possibly, be settled to the partial satisfaction of 
afew analytical intellects, but which, in the exist- 
ing condition of metaphysics, never caz be settled to 
the satisfaction of the majority; for the question is 
purely metaphysical, and the whole science of 
metaphysics is at present a chaos, through the im- 
possibility of fixing the meanings of the words 
which its very nature compels it toemploy. But as 
regards versification, this difficulty is only partial ; 
for although one-third of the topic may be considered 
metaphysical, and thus may be mooted at the fancy 
of this individual or of that, still the remaining two- 
thirds belong, undeniably, to the mathematics. The 
questions ordinarily discussed with so much gravity 
in regard to rhythm, metre, etc., are susceptible of 
positive adjustment by demonstration. Their laws 
are merely a portion of the Median laws of form and 
quantity—of relation. In respect, then, to ‘any of 
these ordinary questions—these sillily moot points 
which so often arise in common criticism—the proso- 
dist would speak as weakly in saying ‘‘ this or that 
proposition is probably so and so, or posstbly so and 
so,’ as would the mathematician in admitting that, 
in his humble opinion, or if he were not greatly 
mistaken, any two sides of a triangle were, together, 
greater than the third side. I must add, however, 
as some palliation of the discussions referred to, and 
of the objections so often urged with a sneer to 
‘* particular theories of versification binding no one 
but their inventor’”—that there is really extant no 
such work as a Prosody Ratsonnée. The Prosodies 
of the schools are merely collections of vague laws, 
with their more vague exceptions, based upon no 
principles whatever, but extorted in the most specu- 
lative manner from the usages of the ancients, who 
had zo laws beyond those of their ears and fingers. 
‘* And these were suflicient,”’ it will be said, “‘ since 
‘The Iliad’ is melodious and harmonious beyond 
any thing of modern times.” Admit this :—but 
neither do we write in Greek, nor has the invention 
of modern times been as yet exhausted. An analysis 
based on the natural laws of which the bard of Scios 
was ignorant, would suggest multitudinous improve- 
ments to the best passages of even ‘‘ The Iliad’”’— 
nor does it in any manner follow from the suppositi- 
tious fact that Homer found in his ears and fingers 
a satisfactory system of rules (the point which I 





have just denied)—nor does it follow, I say, from 
this, that the rules which we deduce from the 
Homeric effects are to supersede those immutable 
principles of time, quantity, etc.—the mathematics, 
in short, of music—which must have stood to these 
Homeric effects in the relation of cawses—the mediate 
causes of which these ‘‘ ears and fingers” are simply 
the intermedia. 

.A book* which puzzles me beyond measure, since, 
while agreeing with its general conclusions, (except 
where it discusses prévision,) I invariably find fault 
with the reasoning through which the conclusions 
are attained. I think the treatise grossly illogical 
throughout. For example :—the origin of the work 
is thus stated in an introductory chapter : 

** Abont twelve months since, I was asked by 
some friends to write a paper against Mesmerism— 
and I was furnished with materials by a highly 
esteemed quondam pupil, which proved incontestably 
that under some circumstances the operator might 
be duped—that hundreds of enlightened persons 
might equally be deceived—and certainly went far 
to show that the pretended science was wholly a 
delusion—a system of fraud and jugglery by which 
the imaginations of the credulous were held in thral- 
dom through the arts of the designing. Perhaps in 
an evil hour I assented to the proposition thus made 
—but on reflection I found that the facts before me 
only led to the direct proof that certain phenomena 
might be counterfeited; and the existence of coun- 
terfeit coin is rather a proof that there is somewhere 
the genuine standard gold to be imitated.” 

The fallacy here lies in a mere variation of what 
is called ‘‘ begging the question.”” Counterfeit coin 
is said to prove the existence of genuine :—this, of 
course, is no more than the truism that there can be 
no counterfeit where there is no genuine—just as 
there can be no badness where there is no goodness 
—the terms being purely relative. But decazse there 
can be no counterfeit where there is no orignal, 
does it in any manner follow that any undemon- 
strated original exists? In seeing a spurious coin 
we know it to be such by comparison with coins 
admitted to be genuine; but were zo coin admitted 
to be genuine, how should we establish the counter- 
feit, and what right should we have to talk of coun- 
terfeits at all? Now, in the case of Mesmerism, 
our author is merely begging the admission. In say- 
ing that the existence of counterfeit proves the ex- 
istence of real Mesmerism, he demands that the real 
be admitted. Either he demands this or there is no 
shadow of force in his proposition—for it is clear 
that we can pretend to be that which is not. A man, 
for instance, may feign himself a sphynx or a griffin, 
but it would never do to regard as thus demonstrated 
the actual existence of either griffins or sphynxes. 
A word alone—the word ‘‘ counterfeit’”—has been 
sufficient to lead Mr. Newnham astray. People 
cannot be properly said to ‘‘ counterfeit”? prévision, 
etc., but to feign these phenomena. 

Dr. Newnham’s argument, of course, is by no 

* Human Magnetism: Its Claim to Dispassionate In- 
quiry. Being an Attempt to show the Utility of its Appli- 
cation for the Relief of Human Suffering. By W.Newn- 


ham, M. R. 8. L., Author of the Reciprocal Influence of 
Body and Mind. Wiley & Putnam. 
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means original with /zm, although he seems to pride 
himself on it as if it were. Dr. More says: ‘ That 
there should be so universal a fame and fear of that 
which never was, ner is, nor can be ever in the 
world, is to me the greatest miracle of all. If there 
had not been, at some time or other, true miracles, 
it had not been so easy to impose on the people by 
false. The alchemist would never go about to 
sophisticate metals, to pass them off for true gold 
and silver, unless that such a thing was acknow- 
ledged as true gold and silver in the world.” 

This is precisely the same idea as that of Dr. 
Newnham, and belongs to that extensive class of 
argumentation which is a// point—deriving its whole 





effect from epigrammatism. That the belief in 
ghosts, or in a Deity, or in a future state, or in any- 
thing else credible or incredible—that any such be- 
lief is universal, demonstrates nothing more than 
that which needs no demonstration—the human 
unanimity—the identity of construction in the human 
brain—an identity of which the inevitable result 
must be, upon the whole, similar deductions from 
similar data. 

Most especially do I disagree with the author of 
this book in his (implied) disparagement of the work 
of Chauncey Hare Townshend—a work to be valued 
properly only in a day to come. 


CROWNING OF PETRARCH. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 


*‘ This far-famed celebration took place in April, on Easter-Day.”’ 


ARRAYED in a monarch’s royal robes, with gold and purple 
gleaming, 
And the broider’d banners of the proud Colonna o’er him 
streaming— 
With the gorgeous pomp and pageantry of the Anjouite’s 
court attended, 
He came, that princely Son of Song; and the haughtiest 
nobles rendered 
Adoring homage to the Laureate Bard, 
Whose sky was luminous—with fame and glory starr’d. 


And following his triumphal car, Rome’s youthful sons 
came singing 
His passion-kindled melodies, with the silver clarion ring- 
ing 
A prouder music—harp, and lute, and lyre all sweet sounds 
blending— 
And the orient sun-god on his way in dazzling lustre 
bending. 
And radiant flowers their gem-like splendor shed 
O’er the proud march that to the Eternal City led ! 


In all its ancient grandeur was that sceptered city drest, 
And pealing notes and plaudits rang for him its sovereign 
guest ; 
The voice of the Seven Hills went up from kingly hall and 
bower, 
And throngs with laurel boughs poured forth to grace that 
triumph-hour ; 
While censers wafted rich perfumes around, 
And the glowing air with mirth and melody was 
crowned ! 


On—onward to the Capitol, Italia’s children crowded— 
Over three hundred triumphs there the sun had sat un- 
clouded ; 
For crowned kings, and conquerors haught’, had trod that 
path to glory, 
And poets won bright wreaths, and names to live in song 
and story! 
But ne’er before, king, bard, or victor came 
Winning such honors for his name, and poet-fame. 





The glittering gates are passed, and he hath gained the 
imperial summit, 
And deep rich strains of harmony are proudly floating 
from it: 
Incense—sunshine—and the swelling shout of a nation’s 
heart beneath him 
Go up to his glorious place of pride, while the kingly Orsos 
wreathe him! 
Well may the bard’s enraptured heart beat high, 
Filled with the exulting thought of his gift’s bright 
victory. - 


Crowned One of Rome! from that lofty height thou 
Wear’st a conqueror’s seeming— 
Thy dark, deep eye with the radiance of inspiration 
beaming— 
Thou ’st won the living wreath for which thy young am- 
bition panted ; 
Thy aspiring dream is realized; hast thou one wish un- 
granted ? 
Kings bow to the might of thy genius-gifted mind, 
Hast thou one unattained hope, in the deep heart en- 
shrined ? 


Oh! wreathed lord of the lyre of song! even then thy 
heart was haunted 
With one wild and passionate wish to lay that crown, a 
gift enchanted, # 
Low at her feet, whose smile was more than glory, fame, 
or power— 
For whose dear sake was won, and worn, the glittering 
laurel-flower ! 
Oh! little worth thy bright renown to thee, 
Unshared by her, the star of thy idolatry! 


Thanks to thy lyre! she liveth yet, Oh poet! in thy num- 
bers— 
The peerless star of Avignon, who shone o’er all thy 
slumbers. 
Entire and sole idolatry at Laura’s shrine was given, 
Yet was her life-lot severed far from thine as earth and 
heaven ! 
And thou, the crowned of Rome—gifted and great— 
Stood in thy glory still alone and desolate ! 
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GAME-BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


[We commence, in the present number, the first of a series of articles upon the Game-Birds of America, illustrated 
with appropriate engravings. These articles, which are from the pen of an accomplished writer, cannot fail to 
be of great interest to the sportsman and naturalist. We are now making arrangements for a more ample literary 
field in Graham, by the enlargement contemplated in the New Volume, and hope to present to our readers a Maga- 
zine of great ability and attractiveness for the New Year. 
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Though a great favorite with the American sports- 
man, is a bird whose habits are very partially and 
slightly understood. It arrives in Pennsylvania 
early in March, sometimes sooner, and many 
sportsmen are of opinion that some remain through 
the winter. When the rarified atmosphere and re- 
duced temperature of the high grounds force them 
to remove, they seek out some quiet grassy spot in 
the neighborhood of small springlets or brooks, at 
once suitable for feeding and lying, and remain 
there until the weather has become extremely cold; 
while they are known not unfrequently to breed be- 
fore the snow is off the hills in the spring. During 
the day, they keep to the woods and thickets, and, 
at the approach of evening, resort to the springs 
and open places to feed. They extend their migra- 
tions as far north as the St. Lawrence, and breed in 
all parts of the United States. Many ornithologists 
have asserted that they cross the Atlantic to Europe, 
but that this is a fallacy may be shown by a com- 
parison of the American with the European wood- 
cock. Besides a difference of plumage, it is known 
that the former species migrates from the torrid to 
the temperate zone, while the latter goes from the 
temperate regions to the arctic. The European 
woodcock appears in Britain in October and No- 
vember, and remains to March, when it goes off to 
the extreme northern parts of the continent. Be- 
sides these distinctions of climate and native mark- 
ings, there is a difference in favor of the European 








THE WOODCOCK (Scolopax Minor, Bonop. Rusticola Minor, Nutt.) 


in respect to size. Young woodcocks, from a week 
to ten days old, are covered with down of a brownish 
white color, and are marked from the bill along the 
crown to the hind head with a broad stripe of deep 
brown ; another line of the same passes through the 
eyes to the hind head, curving under the eye; others 
of the same tint run on the sides under the wings, 
and along the back to the rudiments of the tail; the 
throat and breast are slightly reddish, and the mar- 
bled quills are just bursting from their light blue 
sheaths. 

The full grown bird is from ten to eleven inches 
long, and sixteen inches in extent; the bill is a 
brownish flesh color, black toward the tip, the upper 
mandible ending in a slight knob, that projects one- 
tenth of an inch beyond the lower, each grooved, 
and somewhat more than two inches and a-half in 
length ; the forehead, the line over the eye, and the 
lower parts, reddish tawny ; sides of the neck of an 
ashy hue, a streak of dark brown running between 
the eye and the bill; the crown from the forepart of 
the eye backward, black, crossed by three narrow 
bands of brownish white; cheeks marked with a 
bar of black, variegated with light brown; edges of 
the back and of the scapulars, pale bluish white; 
back and scapulars deep black, each feather tipped 
or marbled with light brown and bright ferruginous 
with numerous fine zigzag lines of black crossing 
the lighter parts; quills plain dusky brown; tail 
black, each feather marked along the outer edge 
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with small spots of pale brown, and ending in nar- 
row tips of a pale drab color above, and silvery 
white below; lining of the wing bright rust; legs 
and feet a pale reddish flesh color; weight, from 
five to eleven ounces. The female has the bill 
nearly three inches in length. 

This bird has the eye very full and black, and 
seated high and far back in the triangular head, a 
great distance from the bill. This construction is in 
admirable conformity with the habits of the bird, 
giving an extended range of vision at the same time 
that it protects the organ from injury while the bird 
is searching in the mire for food. The flight of the 
young woodcock is slow; when flushed at any time 
in the woods, he rises to the height of the bushes or 
underwood, and, dropping at a short distance behind 
them, runs for several yards upon the ground as 
soon as he touches it. Many have supposed this to 
be the case at all times, an error which arises from 
the unmerciful, unsportsmanlike practice of shooting 
them too early in the season. Hundreds begin the 
work of death in July, when the half-fledged young- 
lings, scarcely able to fly, fall an inglorious prey. 
But two months later the case is different. The 
game is then worth the effort necessary to secure it ; 
the plump and well-feathered exhibit at that season 
speed and activity scarcely inferior to the snipe or 


. 





swallow, twisting and dodging and towering through 
the tree-tops, with their shrill whistle fully half a 
mile from the sportsman who misses them, or the 
dog who freaks in upon their covert. 

In August, about the time the moult begins, the 
woodcock forsake their haunts in the lowlands, and 
migrate to the mountain ranges in the middle States, 
where they remain until the approach of winter 
drives them back again. Game will always be 
found in their favorite feeding-places after a 
hard frost, and may be sought there successfully 
during the remainder of the season. One feeding 
spot never contains more birds than it can support 
for many weeks, say twelve to twenty ; and though 
the first comers, if undisturbed, will have the sole 
possession of it during the whole time, their place, 
if they are killed, will be supplied within two or 
three days by a fresh colony of about equal numbers. 
This fact, though singular, is attested by a gentle 
man of great distinction as a scientific sportsman, 
(H. W. Hersert+The Warwick Woodlands) and 
others. Yet none have ever successfully accounted 
for it. Woodcock shooting, when eagerly followed, 
is extremely laborious and fatiguing; and from the 
nature of the ground, usually deep mire interspersed 
with old logs, hid from sight by bushes, reeds and 
weeds, the best dogs are soon tired out.: 


THE WILD TURKEY (Meleagris Gallopavo.) 


The wild turkey was originally found scattered | its degenerated descendant of the barn-yard. In the 
throughout the whole continent of North America, | vast prairies and forests of the west, and in many 
though it now lives in the populous districts only in | fastnesses in the southern and western States, it 
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still finds support and protection, and forms no small 
portion of the “ fare” of many of our half-civilized 
countrymen. These and the sportsman, however, 
are not its only enemies; the fox and the weasel 
destroy it in its infancy; the wild-cat lies ever in 
ambush to seize it for his prey. The swamps and 
lowlands shelter them from the rifle, and afford 
abundance of food in the rich productions of the soil, 
but another cause here also tends to lessen their 
numbers. Nothing is more common than a rise of 
the rivers about the time of hatching, and the young, 
unable to fly, fall victims to the waters which flow 
over the lowlands. Their number is annually lessen- 
ing, and as the diminution of their numbers is caused 
only by their death, their total extermination is 
rapidly advancing. | 

The wild turkey is four feet in length, the alar 
extent nearly six feet. The legs and feet purplish 
red; the eye dark hazel; upper part of the back and 
wings yellowish brown, of a metallic lustre chang- 
ing to deep purple, the retuse tips of the feathers 
broadly edged with velvet black; quills dusky, 
banded with grayish white; lower part of the back 
and tail coverts deep chestnut, banded with green 
and black; tail feathers of the same color, with 
waving bars and sprinkles of black, and a broad 
subterminal blackish band. The domestic bird, as 
is well known, is so remarkable for singular antipa- 
thies, cowardice and folly, as to have obtained the 
same reputation in France which the goose bears in 
England. But in this degenerate state it is unfairly 
represented. To be properly appreciated, the turkey 
should be seen in the forest, in his commanding 
beauty, with his clean firm step, his head erect, and 
his clear hazel eye fixed in the direction of approach- 
ing danger. The French fabulists would hesitate to 
picture him as the representation of stupidity, had 
they but to match their cunning with his in his 
native woods, in order, after the fashion of the 
American hunter, to procure his body for a much 
needed meal. 

The turkey hunter of the southern states having 
provided himself with a sure rifle, and a pipe on 
which long practi¢e has enabled him to imitate 
equally weil the note of alarm, the notes of love, 
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the cry of exultation over newly discovered stores 
of food, and the murmurings of the fledgling, takes 
his station behind a fallen tree, some half a mile 
from where the bird he seeks is feeding, and a con- 
test commences between the sagacity of the man 
and the perfect instinct of the bird. In the space of 
two or three hours it is terminated in favor of the 
hunter, who during all that time has lain motionless 
as the log before him, and has lured his victim to 
destruction by at the most four or five imitations of 
his own notes. So suspicious is the game that the 
fall of a dead leaf, the cracking of a twig beneath 
the foot of a squirrel will spoil the morning’s work, 
and put the turkey to immediate flight at a speed 
which the fleetest hounds cannot equal. The bird is 
often lost to the hunter by an unsuccessful shot, as 
it retains the most wonderful powers of locomotion, 
running with a ball through its body long enough to 
be lost to the hunter. 

The turkey changes its habits with its necessities, 
and this cunning and wildness is not displayed, ex- 
cept in those districts where it is scarce and much 
pursued. When numerous and little hunted indif- 
ferent hunters succeed in killing them. When ap- 
proached by moonlight they may be readily shot 
from their roosting-tree, one after another, as they 
appear to apprehend no danger except from the 
owls. They are frequently caught in pens made of 
logs, and entered by a slanting, covered passage. 
Food placed within this pen, and laid in a train to 
its entrance, entices them in one by one, and they 
are secured as soon as they enter, because they 
direct their view upward only for a means of escape, 
instead of stooping to go out by the passage which 
admitted them. 

The wild turkey is neither gregarious nor migra- 
tory, except from the necessity of wandering after 
food. They assemble instinctively in considerable 
numbers, however, in districts where their food 
abounds, making their migrations entirely on foot, 
except where rivers are to be crossed. The transit 
is a matter of considerable labor, and it has been re- 
marked that after crossing a stream they fall an easy 
prey to the hunter. 
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Emspiems of Innocence and Truth, 
Well may ye thus embrace! 

And would that love like that of youth 
Endured a longer space ! 

But soon the child will learn deceit, 
The happy smile depart, 

And as the cank’ring seasons fleet, 

Crime darken round the heart. 





Why is it that like summer flowers 
Sweet memories will fade, 

Of childhood’s joyous, laughing hours, 
Spent in the summer shade? 

Why is it that dull care will come, 
And tears bedew the eyes ? 

Learn thou, that trials lead us home, 
And fit us for the skies. 
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SIR HENRY’S WARD. 


A TALE. OF BHE. REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Continued from page 199.) 


CHAPTER V. 


*T is an old tale and often told, 
But could my fate and wish agree, 
It has not been said in story old, 
Of maiden, true, betrayed for gold, 
That loved or was revenged like me. Marmion. 


Wuen Laura Longtree returned to the hotel, she 
found her brother asleep, but his face was troubled, 
and in his slumber he seemed laboring with some 
harrowing dream. She knelt down by the bed and 
watched the sleeper with a keen and eager gaze. Her 
appearance and demeanor had altogether changed. 
The fire that had sparkled in her eyes seemed to 
have burned inward since she had knelt there before, 
and a dusky glow, dark and deep, broke steadily 
through those black orbs. Her lips were pale, but 
firm as iron, and her lofty forehead seemed locked 
in one immovable expression of stern hate. 

Now and then the sleeper, upon whom her eyes 
were bent, would start and clutch his hand upon the 
bed clothes, as one who, in fancy, wrestles with a 
mortal enemy, muttering harshly between his teeth 
the while, and tossing to and fro upon the bed. His 
words were indistinct, but Laura must have heard 
them, for stern smiles, one after another, shot over 
her face as she listened, and once, as the word re- 
venge broke through his clenched teeth, a gleam of 
strange light came to her eyes, and she, too, mut- 
tered the word with a slow and deep enunciation, 
as if her soul feasted on each syllable before it was 
uttered. 

At length Paul became so deeply agitated that he 
started up and awoke, laughing with accents of 
fierce triumph as his eyes unclosed. He saw Laura 
still kneeling by his bed, and drawing a deep breath 
fel] back upon the pillow. 

‘‘Tt was only a dream, nothing but a dream !’’ he 
said, passing one hand over his forehead, and turn- 
ing his face to the wall. 

“And of what did you dream, Paul ?” inquired 
Laura, in a low voice. 

‘‘T—what did I dream? Why that you had freed 
me from that galling oath; that I had the traitor 
here—here, with my knee half crushed into his false 
heart—with my fingers on his throat—of what else 
could I dream, while your breath was on my fore- 
head ?” 

‘‘ My brother,” said Laura, in a tone of voice that 
made Paul turn his eyes suddenly upon her, ‘‘ I do 
free you now and forever from the oath with which 





—in pity of my weakness, in mercy for my error— 
you bound yourself not to seek vengeance on this 
man, Benedict Arnold—from this hour you are free 
to deal with the traitor as his treachery merits.” 

Paul sprang from the bed with a single bound, and 
an exclamation that was almost a shout of joy. He 
flung his arms around the stately form of his sister, 
pressed her to his heart, and lavished caresses upon 
her as if she had granted him some great boon. 

‘* And this is said in serious earnest, Laura—you 
will not relent—you will never attempt to curb my 
revenge again? Iam free—free—and may wring— 
crush—trample his heart to the dust, without break- 
ing yours. Oh, sister, sister, how I have longed for 
this hour! I have hungered and thirsted for venge- 
ance on this man, till my soul has no other want. 
Laura, Laura, say that you are convinced of his un- 
worthiness—say that you love him no longer. To 
render my vengeance perfect you must share it fully, 
earnestly.” 

‘*T do share it, Payl,” cried the wronged woman, 
almost fiercely. ‘‘ Brother, you hate this man, but 
your feelings are feeble compared to the loathing 
that fills my heart—for such hate love must have 
gone before—do I look like relenting ?” 

She turned her face full upon him and smiled. 
Paul smiled also, and, wringing her hand in his, 
answered— 

** Now I am free—now I am strong—my body and 
spirit were sinking under the cyyel restraint that you 
had fixed upon them ; we have suffered in common, 
my sister, our revenge shall be in common also. A 
long, long feast it shall be !” 

‘‘Let there be no violence,’ said Laura, with 
stern composure. ‘‘ In your dream you muttered of 
personal conflict—of rending him with your hands !” 

** 'That,’’ said Paul eagerly, ‘‘ that was when I had 
no hope that you would yield this caitiff up to me, 
and my heart was violent under its restraint. Now, 
now, I will be cautious. I will be miserly of my 
revenge! Fear not that it shall fall short of the full 
measure by a single grain. The cup that he has 
filled for us shall pass to his own lips—he shall not 
quaff it at once, oh no! but drop by drop. My plan 
is perfect. Listen, Laura, listen, then see if I will 
take the short-lived vengeance of a wild animal, 
and, by tearing my foe, satiate myself in a single 
moment for a lifetime of shame and misery like ours. 
Even now the traitor sits tangled in the web that I 
had woven for him, hoping almost against hope, 
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that his baseness would accomplish that for which I 
have pleaded so long in vain, that you would see 
the wretch in his true light, and take off your inter- 
dict that I might render him back wrong for wrong— 
shame for shame !” 

** And will your plan accomplish this? Have you 
power to reach the traitor, surrounded as he is by 
friends ?” 

‘* Here lies my power!” said Paul, taking a bun- 
dle of papers from his bosom. ‘ These are all wit- 
nesses of a debt in moneys that is due to me from 
this man. He has no means of meeting this debt 
save by his bride’s fortune—” 

A cloud of disappointment came over Laura’s 
face, and she spoke almost with scorn. : 

‘Ts the forced payment of a debt all the revenge 
you seek for wrongs such as ours?” she said, ‘Sa 
debt from which ske may at any time redeem him !” 

‘* Be patient, I say, be patient and hear me out— 
this debt is to be the stepping stone to a revenge so 
deep, so perfect, that the whole civilized world may 
yet hear of it. I will press for immediate payment. 
He is on the brink of marriage, and will do any 
thing to save his credit with the lady’s family. The 
public funds are in his hands—he will use them for 
the liquidation of my claim.” 

Laura’s eyes kindled as if a spark of fire had en- 
tered them. 

‘‘T see! I see!” she said, ‘‘ but even from this she 
may redeem him the moment they are married !” 

‘‘ She shall not have time. I will myself bear the 
tidings of this embezzlement to Washington long be- 
fore he will venture to breathe it to her.” 

‘* But will he use these funds ?”’ said Laura. ‘‘Can 
he be so base ?”’ 

‘He has done worse things, and he will do this,” 
replied Paul, eagerly, for there was something of 
doubt in her face that made him suspect that she, was 
relenting in her opinion of their mutual enemy, and 
that her woman’s heart might yet recoil from 
plunging the man she had so loved into a life of 
crime and infamy ; but he was mistaken—she was 
in doubt of their success, not of his unworthiness. 
She said this, and her brother went on. 

‘¢ Washington has even now some doubts of Ar- 
nold. Let me bring proof of his villany, and it will 
be exposed. This is not all—I know the man, for 
has he not been a hateful study to me for years? 
The moment he is branded with this embezzlement, 
and the high character he now sustains with the army 
is touched, it will lead to deeper crime. Laura, the 
destiny he had prepared for us we will give to him! 
Men shall point at him in the street, till the red stain 
of guilt burns so deep on his forehead, that the very 
children may read his character there. We will 
have a long, deep and perfect revenge. His own 
base nature will coin it for us—is already coining 
it. 

Laura sat down, and casting her eyes on the floor, 
mused for several minutes; then she arose, and 


taking her brother’s hand, smiled upon him one of 


those stern, icy smiles that lay harsher than a frown 
on her beautiful mouth. 
22 





‘* My brother, I leave this man in your hands. 
You are right—his evil nature will avenge me. Let 
it work out his own infamy.” 

Paul kissed her hand gratefully, as if it had con- 
ferred some precious blessing upon him. He was 
about to speak, when the door of their sitting room 
opened, and a stranger entered the room. The lad 
was very youthful, and dressed with singular rich- 
ness. He had evidently mistaken the chamber for 
his own, for he hurried across the room without ap- 
pearing to notice any object that it contained, and 
flung himself on a chair. He snatched off his cap, 
crushed the gold tassle and purple velvet in his 
hands, and burying his face in it, burst into tears, 
rocking his slender person to and fro with a willowy 
bend, and shaking his head now and then passion- 
ately, while his convulsive sobs filled the room. 

Paul and Laura Longtree stood gazing at each 
other, lost in astonishment. Laura had seen the 
youthful intruder once as he passed up the passage 
toward his chamber, which adjoined their sitting 
room, but to Paul his sudden appearance, his dress 
and passionate grief, were equally matters of sur- 
prise. Before either of them could speak, the boy 
dashed the cap from his face and looked wildly up, 
revealing features that, flushed and agitated as they 
were, bore traces of exceeding beauty, and almost 
childlike delicacy. He turned his large blue eyes 
upon the brother agd sister, gazed at them through 
his tears an instant, and then looked around the room 
-with a bewildered expression of countenance, as if 
striving to account for the presence of strangers 
there. At last he seemed to comprehend that it was 
not his own room, and dashing the tears from his 
eyes with one hand, he bowed with a degree of 
awkwardness strangely at variance with the natural 
grace of his general movements, and making a con- 
fused apology for his intrusion, hurried toward the 
door. 

There was something in the boy’s eye that thrilled 
Laura Longtree with a sensation of tender sympathy. 
The tones of his voice, which were remarkably 
sweet and earnest, served to deepen this generous 
feeling, and, with a kindly impulse, she started for- 
ward to open the door, for the lad’s hand trembled, 
and he could not lift the latch. 

Again the boy uttered a broken apology; Laura 
reassured him with one of those heart-thrilling smiles 
that sometimes lighted her face like sunshine upon a 
pool of deep water, and addressed a few courteous 
and kind words to him. The boy paused upon the 
threshold—for she had opened the door—looked ear- 
nestly into her face, and parted his lips as if to 
speak; but that. moment a young man in the rich 
scarlet uniform of a British officer came up the stairs, 
and approached the lad with a hurried and anxious 
look. 

‘‘ James, James, are you ill ?—why did you leave 
me so abruptly ?”’ he inquired of the youth, with a 
degree of anxiety that seemed almost paternal. ‘I 
thought that you had but stepped into the garden, and 
was terrified when the servants told me you had 
gone, complaining of illness. What is the matter ?— 
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your cheek is flushed—your eyes are heavy—is it 
fever ?—has he been very ill, madam ?” 

The last words were addressed to Laura, but be- 
fore she could reply the officer was again occupied 
with the youth. ‘‘ Come,” he said, flinging one arm 
around the lad’s slender waist, ‘‘ come to your own 
room and lie down, I will stay by you till the doctor 
comes.” 

An expression of mingled grief and scorn shot 
over the boy’s face, and he withdrew from the arm 

at was now closely circling him. 

‘Tam well, Major Andre, quite well! this solici- 
tude on my account is entirely uncalled for! I re- 
gret that it should have withdrawn you one moment 
earlier from—from the society of your friends.” 

There was dignity and pride in the boy’s voice 
and air as he uttered these words. The hot blood 
rushed over his cheek, and his red lips—at first 
tremulous—grew firm as he spoke. 

Major Andre seemed hurt and surprised by his 
strange demeanor—he stepped back a pace, and 
gazed at him, at Laura, and at Paul,as if about to 
demand some explanation of them. While he stood 
thus irresolute, James turned abruptly, and, entering 
his own room, closed the door. Andre started after 
him, paused, and turned anxiously toward Laura 
Longtree. * 

‘‘ What does all this mean? Is he ill, or only 
petulant? Pray inform me,” he said. “I did not 
know that he had made any friends in this house.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” said Paul Longtree, stepping forward, 
‘‘we can give you no explanation. The young 
gentleman mistook our room for his own, entered it 
evidently much agitated from some cause, and, find- 
ing out his mistake, was going away just as you 
came up.” 

‘Tt is strange!’ muttered Andre, casting an irre- 
solute glance at the door through which James had 
disappeared. ‘*‘ When we left the house an hour 
since, he was in excellent health and spirits. We 
did but call on a lady, who was desirous of seeing 
him. Well—well! he will explain it all himself, I 
dare say. Meantime, I thank you for thus kindly 
suffering an intrusion on your time.” 

And, bowing with hurried grace, the young offi- 
cer passed on. He found the youth sitting near a 
window, his elbow resting on the sill, and his fore- 
head bent upon his hand, over which waves of 
bright golden hair fell in beautiful disorder. He 
sturted up as Andre entered, let down the chintz 
curtains, and turned his face away, that the intruder 
might not observe the tears that trembled on his 
flushed cheek, like rain-drops on a half-blown rose, 
which the storm has ruffled. Andre drew close to 
the boy, and again attempted to’pass an arm around 
him, but James put him passionately away. 

‘Let me alone—leave me to myself, Major 
Andre,” he said. ‘‘ I can be deceived no longer.” 

‘‘Deceived! What means this? Deceived!” 
repeated Andre, with surprise and evident pain. 

‘*T said deceived!” repeated the boy. ‘‘I—yes, 
I have a right to complain ofthe wrong that I—that 

my sister is suffering at your hands. Where was 


the love you have pledged to her, this morning? But 
why should Task? It is folly—it is degradation. I 
beseech you leave me alone, Major Andre.” 

The boy sat down, shrouded his face with one 
hand, and seemed waiting for Andre to leave the 
room. But the young officer would not be so re- 
pulsed. The lad looked so much like his sister in 
that attitude that he could not have gone forth, 
leaving that young heart in trouble, however unjust 
the cause. 

‘** You wrong me, James, when you speak of de- 
ception. I never deceived living man. I love your 
sister—shall always love her deeply, and with 
honorable faith, as becomes a true man and a 
soldier.” 

The boy looked up, half extended his hand, and 
then shrunk back again. 

‘* My sister is not one to share your love with 
another—she would die first!” 

The lad spoke with bitterness, and a faint shudder 
ran perceptibly through his frame. 

‘She never has shared it with another !” replied 
Andre, seriously. 

*“Do not say it—do not think it!” rejoined the 
boy, almost with passion.. ‘‘ Women do not give 
their hearts so easily unsought—they are proud—the 
gentlest of them—too proud for that! You have 
known this lady—this beautiful Isabel, long. She 
loves you!” 

Andre started and his cheek turned white. For 
the first time in his life the idea of Isabel’s love had 
entered his mind, and the thought came backed by 
a thousand others, that foreed conviction on him. 
James saw his agitated look, and a smile, half of 
scorn, and yet somewhat mournful, curled his lip. 
After a moment Andre’s face brightened. 

‘¢T trust—I know this cannot be true!” he said. 
‘‘Tsabel—the lady in question—is about to marry 
another. She is betrothed to the American general, 
Benedict Arnold. You saw him this morning. He 
came in just before you left the room so abruptly.” 

‘Yes, I saw it all—I saw how pale her cheek 
was when he entered—I saw how she shuddered 
when he kissed her hand. I saw the look of timid 
appeal that she cast on you. I saw it all, and know, 
as well as I know that my own heart beats—that she 
hates that man—that she loves you! Such love— 
for this lady is delicate and proud—such love was 
never obtained unsought.” 

Andre turned away and began to pace the room. 
His heart was sadly troubled, and he was striving to 
convince himself that the boy was mistaken—that 
Isabel looked upon him as a friend—only as a 
friend. But the veil had been rent from his eyes, 
and he could not cheat himself longer. How, then, 
could he justify himself before the brother of his 
own betrothed? Could he acknowledge that the 
love of this delicate and sensitive girl had been 
lavished on him without encouragement—without 
such exhibition of regard as had deceived her 
maiden heart? Was he to offer up the delicacy of 
this pure and proud girl to appease the suspicions of 





the lad who had been so much more keen-sighted 
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than himself? He could not do it. His honor as a 
man, his conscience as a Christian, forbade it—for 
now he remembered a thousand little attentions—a 
thousand words and tones—all of mere friendship— 
which might have been easily misunderstood. The 
thought of her look when they met—her agitation, 
and illness after he had confessed his love to her for 
the fair girl in England only a day before, and his 
noble heart smote him. It was several minutes be- 
fore he looked upon the boy, who sat all this time 
gazing earnestly in his face. 

*‘ Do not let us speak of this subject again, James,” 
he said. ‘‘If I have been in fault, it shall be ex- 
plained to your sister when we meet. She will be 
more generous—I can better explain it to her.” 

He took the lad’s hand, who sat gazing on him, 
passive and pale—pressed it, and went out, closing 
the door after him: 

The moment he was gone the boy started up, 
covered his face with both hands, and, falling upon 
his knees, exclaimed, in accents of bitter sorrow— 

‘‘He cannot deny it—he loves her, while his 
honor binds him—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in sobs of 
passionate grief, and at length he threw himself on 
the bed, and wept till an unhealthy and feverish 
slumber crept over his senses. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Again Paul Longtree stood before Benedict Ar- 
nold—in the same closet and by the same table 
where the last interview between these two men 
had taken place. A pile of gold lay upon the table, 
which Longtree was sweeping into a canvas bag 
with one hand. Arnold was pale as death, and 
drops of perspiration stood like rain on his temples 
and upper lip. Two or-three times, as Longtree 
swept off the gold, Arnold started forward as if to 
check his hand, and each time fell back in his chair, 
clutching the arm hard with one hand, till his finger- 
nails were purple with the blood forced under them 
by the pressure. Paul Longtree observed these 
movements with a side glance of the eye, and 
seemed to take a sort of epicurean pleasure in every 
manifestation of uneasiness exhibited by his host. 
When the canvas bag was filled, he took up a 
piece of red tape from the table, put one end be- 
tween his teeth and wound the other several times 
around the rude purse, not once removing his covert 
glance from the general’s face, even while he was 
tying the knot. The moment his treasure was se- 
cured, he took up the bag and carried it out to a 
man who stood in the hall. 

‘‘Take this into the carriage and wait for me 
there,” he said, pointing toward a hackney-coach 
at the door. 

Without further words he returned to Arnold. 

‘You were too prompt—you are hurrying this 
thing on too impetuously,” said the general, re- 
turning to his seat, from which he had started to call 
Longtree back, as he disappeared with the gold. 





‘*T am almost of a mind to recall the whole trans- 
action.” : 

“Tt is too late now—the gold is gone!”’ replied 
Paul, drawing a bundle of papers from his inner 
vest. ‘‘ Take these and our bargain is complete.” 

Arnold took the papers and dashed them down on 
the table with a fierce imprecation. : 

And now a smile that made Arnold shudder curled 
the lip of Paul Longtree. 

‘“‘T trust,” he said, and the smile still hung upon 
his lip like a serpent—“ I trust you will find that the 
government will prove a generous creditor, as I 
have been!” 

And, taking up his hat, Paul Longtree was about 
to withdraw, after a profound salutation. 

“Stop!” said Arnold. ‘I believe that you are 
my friend, Mr. Longtree. I have always had rea- 
son to think so, notwithstanding this startling de- 
mand. Iam in your power, Longtree—a syllable of 
what has passed breathed outside this room would 
be ruin and disgrace to me. Remember at what 
risk I have cancelled your demands against me. I 
may depend on your secrecy?” 

‘* Have you ever had reason to doubt me?” said 
Paul, with another profound bow, and the smile 
still hung upon his lips. 

Before Arnold could reply, his late creditor had 
glided from the room. 

‘‘Here—here are the golden links with which I 
will drag the ingrate down to perdition!”’ cried Long- 
tree, entering the room where Laura was sitting, 
and dashing the bag of gold upon the small table be- 
fore her. 

‘Tt is government funds !” 

Laura stretched forth her hand, touched the little 
sack of gold, and upon her pale lips came the same 
smiie that had marked her brother’s. 

Again Paul grasped the gold, and, lifting it from 
the table, strode across the room. 

** And now 2” said Laura. 

** Now for Washington!” replied Paul. ‘‘ This 
gold never leaves my possession till it is laid before 
the commander-in-chief, with all the proofs of its 
embezzlement—which I have taken good care to 
secure.” 

Laura arose and laid her hand on his arm—her 
large eyes fell as his were turned inquiringly upon 
her, and, in attempting to speak, she faltered, while 
the red blood came up to her cheek, hot with 
shame— 

‘¢‘Can it be done in time to prevent this mar- 
riage?” she said, shrinking and trembling beneath 
the glance she dared not encounter. 

‘‘TLaura!” said Paul, in a voice that drove the 
blood from her cheek again. 

She drew herself up, struggled for breath, and 
looked Paul Longtree full in the face. 

‘‘ Tt was my last weakness,” she said—‘‘ go!” 

Paul wrung her hand—shook it—advanced a step 
toward the door—returned and kissed her on either 
cheek before he went out. 

Laura paused where he had left her, standing in 
the middle of the room. Her eyes were bent on the 
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floor, and her hands drew slowly together, interlink- 
ing the cold fingers. The footfall of a horse, gallop- 
ing over the pavement, made her start. Her fingers 
undid their clasp, and, drawing a deep breath, she 
walked to her seat. 

She had been sitting, perhaps, half an hour, mo- 
tionless and still, when a noise from the next room 
aroused her. She listened. Sobs and moans, with 
broken exclamations of distress, fell upon her ear. 
She thought of the strange boy who had interested 
her so much the day before. The sounds came 
again, and she arose. 

. * The child is in grief—suffering! I may alleviate 

his pain—but oh, Heavenly Father! who can ever 
take the load from my heart?’ she said, moving 
toward the door. 

She listened again, but the sounds of grief were 
hushed ; and, after walking up and down the pas- 
sage a few moments, Laura Longtree returned to 
her room. . 

A few days later Paul returned to Philadelphia, so 
changed in his appearance that no person would 
have believed him the same quiet and submissive 
being that we first presented to our reader. His 
step was firm, his eyes bright, and his figure more 
erect. He was like aslave that had flung off his 
fetters—a gladiator who was to win life by a single 
contest, and had gained the first round. 

On the very day that Gen. Arnold married Isabel, 
a committee of investigation, appointed by General 
Washington, summoned him to answer for moneys 
embezzled from the public funds. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the inner curve of Kipp’s Bay, one of those 
beautiful little inlets that indent the banks of the 
East River, about three miles from the City Hall, in 
New York, stands an old stone dwelling, with high, 
peaked roofs and narrow windows, filled with small 
sized and greenish glass. The building stands up 
from the bay on a little eminence, and has at the 
present time a most forlorn and ruinous look. A 
potato-field lies at one end, anda few stunted hills 
of corn garnish what was once a garden. Still the 
beautiful shores of Long Island are to be seen dis- 
tinctly from its windows, and the soft, calm waters, 
rippling forever up the little cove, with many a 
broken hill and valley indenting the shores farther 
down the river, make the site of this old dwelling 
one of the loveliest spots imaginable. 

At the time of our story, this building, with a large 
wooden tenement on the point where the cove dips 
into the green embankment, were the only habita- 
tions to be found for miles up that arm of the river 
which washes the western shore of Blackwell’s 
Island—the whole bank broken, rocky and tangled 
over and over with foliage and rank grasses, lay 
green and beautiful in its primitive luxuriance. 
The rocks were, half of them, rudely buried in the 
rich mosses that had crept over them for centuries. 
Grape-vines, wild ivy, and many a creeping plant 
fell in green masses down the rude cliffs that now 





frown bleak and bare over the blue waters. Black- 
well’s Island was one wild garden, luxuriant as an 
East India jungle—a beautiful and solitary paradise, 
haunted only by wild singing-birds, and such timid 
animals as love to burrow in the earth. 

That portion of the New York shore intersected by 
what is now the third avenue and the Harlaem rail- 
road, was a broad grove, terminating near sixty-first 
street ina swampy marsh. This marsh was a per- 
fect wilderness of wild roses, tangled together with 
clematis vines, black alders, and swamp whortle- 
berries, while the wet and rich soil sent up a rank 
carpet of water blosséms, and was perfectly gor- 
geous with blue and golden flowers, among which 
the scarlet lobelia shed a sanguinary tinge that left 
the whole surface like a battle-field trampled in 
blood. 

When the wind was from that direction, the fra- 
grance of this wild prairie came sweeping down the 
shore till the old rocks were bathed in it. A thou- 
sand rich scents, gathered from moss leaves and 
grasses, came eddying through the grove, wild birds 
haunted the thick branches, and every thing around 
that lone house was full of beautiful life. 

One night in September, 1780, this stone house on 
Kipp’s Bay was the scene of an incident full of inte- 
rest to our story. A blaze of light came through the 
lower windows, streaming over the green turf that 
rolled down to the bay, and shooting in arrowy 
flashes some distance upon the waters. It was a 
beautiful starlight evening, the waves rippled with a 
soft chime up the bay, and a thousand refreshing 
perfumes floated down from the wooded shore. 
Two boats lay moored in the cove; one, a barge, 
richly cushioned and gilded, was drawn up close to 
the bank, so near the house that a flash of light from 
the windows now and then fell across its stern. 
Lower down, a small craft, searcely larger than a 
canoe, was completely hidden by a clump of weep- 
ing willows, down which a woodbine, just turning 
scarlet, fell like a curtain to the waters. In this 
boat sat two persons buried in the black shadows, 
and lost in thoughts dark as the night that concealed 
them. 

‘It is time !” said Paul Longtree, putting back the 
long tendrils of the vine, and looking forth into the 
beautiful starlight. ‘‘ Stay here, Laura; I will bring 
you word of what is passing up yonder.” 

‘‘ Let me go with you, Paul,” said the female, 
who wore a large straw hat, and was so shrouded in 
a cloak, that, but for her voice, she must have been 
taken for a man, especially as her arms were folded 
on the light oar which she had evidently been using. 

‘* No,” said Paul, ‘‘ you would but embarrass me. 
Remain perfectly still, and listen to what is said, 
should any of them come down to the boat. They 
have been drinking wine, and may talk loud here, 
all is so solitary.” 

‘‘] will listen,” replied Laura, folding her arms 
again upon the oar, and sinking passively to her 
former thoughtful position. 

Paul placed his foot upon the prow of his little 
boat, sprang with a noiseless leap on the bank, and 
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crept cautiously through the undergrowth in a cir- 
cuitous route, which brought him to the rear of the 
stone house. The ground was rolling from where 
he stood, and a pile of rocks lying near the house 
gave him a full view of the back windows. A flood 
of golden light came flashing through them, and Paul 
could see the gleam of epaulettes, of rich scarlet, or 
of silver plate breaking up with the light. He crept 
nearer, cautiously, and holding his breath, a low 
murmur of voices reached him, monotonous and 
subdued, as if persons within were consulting to- 
gether. But he could not gather a word. 

At length he lay, motionless and anxious, just be- 
neath a window in that wing of the building from 
which the lights came. He raised himself cautiously 
from the ground, and looked in. 

The room upon which he gazed was small, and a 
silver girandole of six branches, standing upon a 
table in the centre, served to illuminate it in every 
corner. The table was richly spread with snow- 
white damask, and covered with exquisite silver 
plate, enriched by two or three pieces of gold. 
Glasses of cut crystal, traced with gold—decanters 
chained at the neck by links of the same precious 
metal, and ruby with old wine, stood thick upon the 
board, and around it sat a group of officers, their 
scarlet uniforms, glittering with lace, making that 
little room perfectly gorgeous with flashing gold and 
bright colors. These officers were talking earnestly. 
<The glasses, but half drained of their contents, were 
crowded back into the centre of thé table, and the 
rich plate was also pushed together ina heap, while 
at one end, thus hastily cleared, lay a pile of papers. 
Some of these papers were folded and soiled, as if 
with travel or much handling; others lay open, and 
an officer, whose uniform and air of command be- 
spoke him of the most exalted station, sat on a rude 
chair at the head of the table; with one letter, that, 
from its freshness, seemed just received, open in his 
hand. He was talking in a low voice, but very ear- 
nestly, to a young officer who had left his seat at the 
other end of the table, and was leaning over his 
general’s chair, listening with absorbed attention to 
the directions which Sir Henry Clinton seemed to be 
impressing upon him with great but suppressed 
energy. 

Still, though the keen dark eyes and excited coun- 
tenance of the British general were eloquent of his 
subject as features could be, and though excitement 
of no usual kind now and then rendered his voice 
audible, Paul could not distinguish a word, even 
with his face pressed close to the thick glass. But 
he was prepared for this difficulty, and taking what 
appeared in the starlight to be a pencil, from his 
pocket, he applied it to one of the lowest panes. 

This man had supplied himself with a sharp dia- 
mond. He swept it slowly around the glass, with a 
cautious and steady pressure, pausing, with his hand 
on the glass, whenever Sir Henry’s voice fell, and 
working again when it rose, till a fragment of glass 
came out in his hand, which, with the diamond, was 
flung back upon the turf, while the listener caught 
his breath, and bent his ear eagerly to the opening. 
22% 





Every syllable of Sir Henry’s voice now came dis- 
tinctly through the broken glass. 

‘* To-morrow at day-break, then,” he said, folding 
the letter and rising. ‘‘ Major Andre, in the pre- 
sence of these, our friends, I say that to no other 
man in the army could I confide this delicate mis- 
sion with so much confidence of success.” 

Sir Henry grasped the young officer’s hand as he 
spoke, and shook it warmly; then, as his eyes met 
the animated and confiding glance with which Andre 
received his greeting, a shade came over his face. 

** If,” he said, with feeling, ‘‘ if there seemed to 
be peril in this, I would sooner thrust my own son in 
its way, than urge you as I have done to-night. But 
I can see none. Our own vessel will convey you 
to the place of meeting—and, villain and traitor as 
this man is, he can have no power to bring our mes- 
senger into danger.” 

‘‘Tam not afraid to dare honorable peril,” said 
Andre with a smile. 

‘*T know it! we all know it! my brave young 
friend,’ replied Clinton, grasping his hand again, 
‘but let me repeat the caution already given—do 
not leave the vessel—do not set your foot on shore— 
and, above all, for your life trust not yourself one 
moment beyond the American lines. This man may 
prove a double traitor—do not trust him!” 

Andre wrung the hand that grasped his, and mur- 
mured in a low voice that only reached Sir Henry’s 
ear— 

‘¢ The stake for which I play is so precious that I 
would risk life, every thing but honor, to obtain it 
at your hands, my general.” 

‘* Be successful,” replied Clinton, in the same un-. 
dertone. ‘‘In order to succeed be prudent—and 
return a brigadier-general, with the right to claim 
my sweet ward the moment these wars are ended.” 

‘**'To earn that dear right,’ said Andre, while his 
whole face kindled—‘‘ to earn that right I would 
peril my very soul !” 

Again Sir Henry wrung his friend’s hand; then 
turning to the group of officers who were conversing 
around the table, he filled a goblet to the brim, and 
called out in a clear and joyous voice—‘‘ Come, 
friends, fill up, and let us drink to Major Andre’s 
success.”’ 

The next instant half a dozen glasses flashed with 
their ruby contents up through the light, a sound of 
moist lips suddenly closing after deep draughts of 
the fruity beverage, and then a deep, delicious breath 
simultaneously drawn, and a subdued murmur while 
the empty glasses glistened in a circle around each 
officer’s head, and a shower of drops fell like a crim- 
son rain upon the snow-white table-cloth. 

‘James! James! where is my young ward?” 
said Sir Henry, looking around as he sat down his 
goblet. ‘‘He, of all others, should drink to your 
success, major! Where can he have gone?” 

‘“‘Tsaw him go through the front door yonder,. 
some fifteen minutes ago,” said one of the officers; 
possibly he went down to the barge.” 

‘** That boy has seemed sadly out of spirits of late,” 
said Clinton, addressing Andre in a low voice. ‘‘ Go 
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seek him, my young friend; these heavy dews are 
unwholesome, and he looks more and more delicate 
every day.” 

Andre started toward the door, the brilliant anima- 
tion of his features was gone, he seemed nervously 
anxious, and without looking for his hat went out. 
He hurried down the bank to where the barge lay 
moored, and found that it was empty. The officers 
had rowed it up from the city themselves, for their 
supper at the stone house was very secret, and 
none but the parties concerned were trusted in the 
matter. 

‘*The imprudent boy! these strange freaks must 
kill him at last, if he persists in them,” mused the 
young man, looking around in search of the missing 
lad. ‘ Poor Delia! how it would distress her were 
any ill to befall her brother. Where can he have 
wandered ?” 

It was a beautiful starlight evening, and a glorious 
moon was just casting its beams aslant the water, 
breaking up the trees and rocks in clear masses of 
light and shadow. The whole semicircle of the bay 
was bathed in a flood of silver. He could have seen 
a bird had it ventured a wing on the transparent air, 
within the graceful sweep of those moonlit banks. 


Where could the boy have wandered? He was not 


in the barge—he was nowhere to be seen on the 
bank. Andre thought of his unsocial mood, of the 
sadness that seemed to creep over him day by day, 


and his heart sunk. The young officer was of a 
quick and imaginative nature, and the wild fancy 
shot across his brain that the boy—the twin-brother 
of his beloved—had flung himself into the bay, while 
oppressed by one of those unaccountable fits of de- 
spondency that had for months back rendered his 
conduct a source of wonder and uneasiness. 

In a voice that was rendered sharp with this wild 
thought, Andre called aloud once and again. There 
‘was no answer, but in the shadow flung by a clump 
of willows at his right hand, he fancied that some 
indistinct object was moving. He strode forward, 
still calling the lad by name, and at last a faint voice 
answered him. He plunged into the shadow, and 
found the object of his search leaning against a frag- 
ment of rock, a little back from the water, and just 
outside the curtain of foliage shed by the willow 
branches, that swept the dewy grass and rippled in 
the water all-around the spot. 

‘* James, my dear child, why do you wander off 
in this manner?” said Andre, addressing the boy 
with tender earnestness. ‘‘ These dews are worse 
than rain—and you so delicate—it will be the death 
of you.” 

‘‘Oh that I were dead!” cried the boy, clasping 
his hands passionately. Andre knew by his voice 
that the bov had been weeping, though his face 
could not be seen. 

‘*Why do you talk in this wild way, James? 
What has happened to drive you into such gloomy 
thoughts? Never was a boy changed as you have 
become since we reached this country.” 

“Tt is true! It is true!’ exclaimed the lad, 
wringing his hands afresh, ‘‘I am changed !” 


‘‘What causes it? Tell me, my friend, my 
brother. Who can you confide in if not in me?” 

‘‘ Who indeed !” exclaimed the lad, bursting into 
a passion of tears. 

‘¢ Tell me then,” said Andre, placing himself on 
the rock beside the youth, and speaking with great 
tenderness, while he gently forced one hand from 
the face which was averted from him and clasped 
itin his. ‘‘ Tell me what it is that distresses you 
so? Are you home-sick? Is it that you pine for 
the society of your sweet twin-sister ?”’ 

The lad shook his head and sobbed. 

‘*Tell me what it is, James,’’ persisted the 
generous young man. ‘“ Am I not your friend— 
your brother ?” 

** No, not my brother—that you will never be,” 
cried the lad, passionately snatching away his 
hand. 

“There you are wrong—every way wrong— 
James. Sir Henry knows of my love for your 
sister. He has consented to our marriage. I have 
one important service to render the king, and then 
no obstacle exists to our union the moment this war 
closes. Say, now, are you not my brother ?”’ 

The boy had clasped his hands again and dropped 
them to the rock, while his face turned slowly to- 
ward the young officer. He scarcely seemed to 
breathe, and when his respiration came back it was 
in soft, tremulous sighs, like the breath of wind 
that makes a wild flower tremble on its stalk. 

** And do you love my sister yet!” 

Oh ! how full of tenderness was that little question 
—how the voice thrilled with pathetic emotion ! 

‘* Love her !”? cried Andre, in a voice that bespoke 
, both astonishment and wounded feeling. ‘ Love 
her! Yes, as I love my own soul! as I love 
honor !”” 

‘* Ah, Andre, how I have wronged you!” said the 
lad, snatching the young officer’s hand, and kissing 
it. ‘* How foolish I have been! And this Arnold’s 
wife—you never loved her !” 

‘* Never! my suspicious friend, never!’ Can it 
be that this doubt rests with you yet, and the lady 
married to another ?” 

The boy shook his head and was about to speak 
again, When a noise of voices came from the house, 
the door was flung open, and by the light which 
streamed through, a group of officers were seen 
making their way toward the barge. 

“Let us join them,” ¢aid Andre, rising, “‘ or they 
will come in search of us. When I come back from 
this enterprise we will talk this matter over more 
thoroughly; till then, I beseech you, James, have 
confidence in me.” 

‘** And when do you go ?” inquired the lad eagerly. 

** At day-break.” 

** By land?” 

‘No, in a sloop of war.” 

‘**T will go with you,” said the lad, with prompt 
resolution. ‘* Let me go with you.” 

‘*'That would be a useless risk, my wild friend,” 
said Andre, reluctant to excite him by opposition. 
‘| doubt if Sir Henry would consent to it.” 
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‘““T will go!” said the boy. ‘I will go!” 

And they went toward the barge together. 

Ten minutes after the royalist barge had cleared 
the bay, the little craft that had been concealed be- 
neath the willow shot through its pendant branches 
into the blue waters, its two oars. gleaming up and 
down in the moonbeams like blades of silver. 

‘*One week more!” cried Paul Longtree in a 
smothered voice. ‘‘One week more, and our re- 





venge is complete. I heard all—they go up the 
river to-morrow—lI will be there.” 

** And then Azs ruin is consummated,” said Laura, 
with a touch of sadness in her voice. 

** And hers !”’ said Paul sternly. ‘‘ Have you for- 
gotten that his wife falls too !” 

“IT had forgotten that,” replied the woman, and 
now her voice was cold and stern—‘I had for- 
gotten that !” [To be continued. 
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Nature! great parent! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 


With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul! 


A CONTEMPLATION of the wonderful works of 
Nature, as displayed in the visible creation around 
us, is an employment both useful and _ interest- 
ing. It affords sources of enjoyment, which are 
ever at hand, and which, to a mind capable of 
placing a true estimate upon things, can never be- 
come tiresome or insipid, because they increase in 
interest as pursued, continually affording different 
objects for investigation, and at every step supply- 
ing new subjects for wonder and admiration. Con- 
templations of this nature have a tendency to enlarge 
the mind, extend the ideas, and elevate the concep- 
tion, as they will necessarily raise the thought to 
that Almighty power, which not only planned and 
originated the vast fabric of the universe, and created 
every natural object on which the eye can rest, but 
upholds and sustains all things, from the mighty 
orbs that revolve through illimitable space, down 
through every grade and kind of existence, to the 
most lowly plant or humblest insect that is found on 
the surface of the globe. 

The study of Nature under any of her forms is 
delightful. She places before us such a variety of 
objects to interest and please, that, however the 
mind may be constituted, she cannot fail to yield in- 
struction and entertainment to every one who may 
take the pains to inquire into her arrangements, or 
examine her beauties. 

The astronomer, the chemist, the geologist, the 
botanist, and the naturalist, are alike delighted with 
their different discoveries and investigations, and to 
those who seek for the beautiful, where can it be 
found in such perfection as in nature! If we glance 
in imagination over the surface of the earth, and the 
sky above us, what a variety of charms attract the 
attention! What can be more beautiful than color? 
The rich green of the spreading forest, or the more 
delicate tints of the lovely flower—the splendor of a 
summer evening’s sky, or the exquisite blending of 
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shades in the bow of promise, as it arches in the 
cloud, confirming the immutability of that word 
which declared ‘‘ That while the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, shall noteease.”?’ What more 
glorious than the sun, dispersing the mists of the 
night, and shedding the cheerful light of day over 
the earth! The smiling landscape, with its light and 
shade, the limpid stream, the fleecy clouds floating 
in the azure vault of heaven, are objects of beauty, 
which must thrill every bosom with pleasurable 
emotions. What more grand and majestic than 
night, with her glittering canopy and impressive 
stillness! The mind is inspired with awe and reve- 
rence, as we gaze above, and behold the innumerable 
stars that gem the brow of night ; and when we con- 
template their inconceivable distances, and aston- 
ishing magnitudes, we are lost in the idea of their 
immensity ! 

On every side we behold perfection of design and 
accomplishment. Beauty and utility, harmony and 
consistency, prevail throughout! And were it pos- 
sible in any wise to change the order or general ap- 
pearance of nature, we cannot suppose that such 
change would be an improvement, or offer an addi- 
tional pleasure to the senses. The ear is delighted 
with the melody of sweet sounds—the eye is charmed 
with beauty—the smell greeted with fragrance—and 
a feast is continually provided for the imagination. 

The year rolls round, and ushers in the different 
seasons at their appointed time, and whether it be 
Spring with her life-inspiring energy, arousing dor- 
mant nature from her repose ; or Summer ‘ with her 
green chaplet and ambrosial flowers;”’ or Autumn, 
clothing the landscape with his robe of varied hues, 
and in his many-toned winds sighing a requiem over 
the fallen glories of the departed summer ; or Winter 
with his snows, his northern blasts, and his sweep- 
ing tempests—each brings with it its peculiar beau- 
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ties, and moves on silently, but steadily performing 
the part assigned it, and forming one feature in the 
great harmonious whole. 

The wisdom of the great Creator is manifest in all 
His works; nor is His Almighty power less dis- 
played in the more minute, than in the greater pro- 
ductions of His hand. Myriads of creatures exist, 
which, though so small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye, are yet perfect in their organizat-on, as 
it respects the place they occupy in the great field of 
nature ; and although the researches of science may 
not yet have discovered the uses for which all these 
exceedingly minute creatures were intended, yet, 
judging from what has been ascertained, we may 
readily conclude that all are designed for some use— 
that nothing has been created in vain. Nor are any 
of His creatures beneath His notice! The animal- 
cule which finds ample space in a single drop of 
water, and the ephemera that passes through the dif- 
ferent stages of its hasty life in one short day, al- 
though so humble in comparison with man, (the 
noblest of His works,) yet, alike with him, share the 
provisions of their Maker’s bounty and His provi- 
dential care. 

A taste for the beauties of nature affords a rational 
source of enjoyment, and is capable of inspiring the 
most refined and delightful emotions. In,no depart- 
ment are those beauties more strikingly displayed 
than in the vegetable kingdom. The earth would 
afford but few attractions, if destitute of her vege- 
table productions; her verdant carpet—her shady 
groves—and her almost endless variety of flowers 
of every hue and form, present a scene of loveliness 
which must ever charm the eye and delight the 
heart. 

The student of botany roams abroad over the 
fields ; he seeks the deepest recesses of the forest, or 
climbs the mountain’s brow, to obtain the objects of 
his search, and thus tastes a pleasure unknown to 
the multitude. His mind is interested and enter- 
tained, and the mental stimulus, connected with the 
healthful exercise, imparts a lightness and elasticity 
to his spirits which those engaged in sedentary pur- 
suits can never enjoy. 

A love for the charms of nature should be culti- 





vated at all times, but especially in the joyous season 
of youth. The spirits are then light and buoyant, 
and fitted to chime in harmony with the gay, the 
beautiful, and the grand things in nature. The mind, 
unencumbered with the cares or business of life, 
naturally desires enjoyment, and should be directed 
to look for it in those pursuits which, while they pro- 
mote the physical health and vigor, will contribute 
to the stock of useful knowledge, and at the same 
time supply the mind with the purest and most de- 
lightful species of enjoyment. Besides, if a love for 
these charms be acquired in youth, it will continue 
through life ; it is one of the few tastes that remain 
unchanged with the lapse of years; it will recall the 
associations, and with them something of the fresh- 
ness of youth, even in age, when most other plea- 
sures, which have engrossed the attention in the ear- 
lier years, will have lost their interest. 

From the constitution of our nature, which re- 
quires regular exercise to maintain health, it is evi- 
dent that man was designed for an active life. To 
obtain the kind of exercise which will prove benefi- 
cial, it is necessary that muscular action should be 
excited and directed by mental impulse. Such 
studies, then, as botany, geology, and natural his- 
tory, are the appropriate ones to aid in accom- 
plishing this desirable object; and if the mind in 
youth can be taught to seek pleasure in any of these 
studies, the pursuance of which will promote health, 
impart useful scientific information united with real 
enjoyment, and which may serve for amusement 
and relaxation from the confining duties or cares of 
after life, it is certainly an object worth attaining. 
Persons of studious habits, or those engaged in 
sedentary occupations, too frequently overlook the 
necessity of exercise; but if an individual has had 
his attention directed to any of the studies we have 
been considering, he will have an inducement to 
walk abroad; and while he collects his bouquet 
from the wood or margin of the stream, looks at the 
formation of a rock, examines an insect, or listens to 
the meiody of the birds, his mind is interested, and 
occupied with the most agreeable reflections, and he 
returns, invigorated and cheered, with a consider- 
able addition to his previous stock of knowledge. 


so emp ee 


STANZAS TO LEILA? 





BY L. W. WINSTON, 





THERE is a harp that music gives 
When rudest sweeps the blast— 
Each sounding of its silver tones 
Seems sweeter than the last. 
And wild and mournful though they be, 
So magical the strain, 
The soul doth hang on every note, 
And wish it back again. 


So I when listening to thy song, 
So soft and sweet it seems, 

The heart forgets its early griefs, 
And soars aloft in dreams: 





For never fell from earthly lips 
Such sweet enchanting strains 

As trembled on my listening ear, 
And rapt the sou! in chains. 


Oh! wouldst thou strike the harp once more, 
A moment though it be— 
The heart would give its all of love, 
And ask no thought of thee— 
Enough for me it is to know, 
And listen to thy song, 
I am not one that thou couldst love— 
Or think or dream of long. 












































THE moon shines bright in the cloudless sky, 
And over the ancient tower, 

And many a beam through the branches falls 
On the turf of the greenwood bower. 

Who brushes the dew from the trembling leaves, 
And glides through the silent vale? 

But quiet and light as a fairy treads, 
°T is Kate of the Oakendale. 


The maiden looks up at the ivied tower, 
For one whom she loves is there ; 

And she tosses back from her ivory brow, 
The curls of her chestnut hair. 

She watches for one with a daring heart, 
Who never for mercy sued, 

Whom her tyrant uncle has fettered there, 
For the sake of an ancient feud. 


They had loved each other from early youth, 
With the love of its fond romance— 

Since they followed the butterfly’s luring track, 
Or joined in the joyous dance. 

And now, though a cloud was above them thrown, 
Yet love, like a fadeless gem, 

Still gleamed as bright in their constant hearts, 
No change had come over them. 


** Art thou pining there in the lonely tower, 
Thou noble Everard Home! 
Though my heart’s best blood should thy ransom pay, 
I will to thy rescue come. - 
I will bid each nerve in this arm be strong 
As my heart in its love for thee— 
Thou shalt linger no longer, my Everard, 
I will set the captive free.” 


She knew each turn of the dangerous tower, 
Each passage dark and dim, 

And she dared the way to the secret door, 
And opened it wide for him. 

The captive starts from his midnight dream, 
What fastens his eye above? 

There is no sentinel standing there, 
*T is his own sweet lady-love. 


He muses no more on his prison walls, 
Nor thinks on his gloomy fate— 

He dreams he is happy and free again, 
For he kneels to his lovely Kate. 

He bathed her hand with his burning tears, 
And proudly they dimmed his eye, 

And he deemed an angel spake to him, 
When she whispered, Everard, fly! 


She led him on through the gloomy vaults, 
Till they came to the moonlit glen ; 

And cool and fresh on his brow he felt 
The breeze of the world again. 

Then paused they under the green oak boughs— 
For there must their parting be— 

And memory brings a thousand thoughts, 
When its dancing leaves they see. 


‘‘ Oh! oft as the shadows shall fall,” she said, 
**T will come to this old oak tree, 

And the evening breeze, as it stirs the leaves, 

Shall whisper a tone of thee. 





WHAT KATY DID. 





And I will trace in the jeweled skies 
The light of thy fervent glance— 

Oh, Everard, say, wilt thou think of me 
When thou watchest the stars of France ?”’ 


The maiden leans on the old oak bough, 
The knight is on his knee— 

“ Those constant stars be my witness, Kate, 
I will come again to thee. 

And, trust me, we part but awhile, my love, 
And brighter the days shall come, 

When thou shalt be thy Everard’s bride, 
And Lady of Castle Home.’ 


They parted, but little they thought, I ween, 
That one should their parting see ; 

But we fairies were out in the moonlight sheen, 
And we danced right merrily. 

We heard the sound of a mortal voice, 
And the spell of our lives was o’er— 

It changed us to insects small and green, 
That had glittered with gold before. 


But we vowed to revenge our fairy wrong 
By the light of the morning sun, 

That the tyrant who ruled the Oakendale 
Should know what the maidvhad done. 

And when her old uncle stormed and raved, 
And asked who the captive hid, 

We raised our voice to its shrillest tone, 
And told him that Katy did! 


The baron started, as if a voice 
Had spoke from the grave to him— 
* Now forth,” he cried, “ from thy maiden bower, 
Thou shalt prove yon stronghold grim.” 
The vassals pray, and the maidens weep, 
But it bends not the baron’s will, 
So she goeth, the Lady of Oakendale, 
To droop in a dungeon chill. 


And there she lies in its lonesome damp, 
Till her spirit seems passed way ; 

Her heart is chill as its walls of stone, 
Her hand as its floor of clay. 

But faithful the vow that her lover vowed, 
The knight and his band they come! 

And softly and slowly she opens her eyes 
In the arms of Everard Home! 


O saw ye ever the Castle Home, 
With its arches of ancient trees, 

And the foam of the cataract dashing down, 
As it rushes away to the seas? 

O saw ye the lake where the white swans float, 
And the park where the wild deer bound ? 

Or the dim glen hid ’neath the mountain’s brow, 
Where the musical pine trees sound ? 


O often there is Sir Everard seen, 
With her whom he loves the best, 
When the golden rays of the sun are lost 
In the clouds of the crimson west. 
They listen there to the pine tree’s note, 
Or gaze on the torrent’s foum; 
For Kate is now her Everard’s bride, 
And Lady of Castle Home. *t* 
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Papers on Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller. 

New York: Wiley §& Putnam. 2 Parts. 

Miss Fuller is a lady of large acquirements, fine powers, 
and earnest, honest purpose. No one can read her papers 
without doing justice to her talents and intentions. But 
with all her merits she has one fault which essentially 
mars the pleasure of reading her writings, especially her 
critiques. We allude to a certain dogmatism of tone in 
enunciating her judgments, a dogmatism often supported 
by nothing more than “ the lady’s reason,’ as it is ungal- 
lantly called. This is most evident in her essay on Ameri- 
can literature. Her decisions in this essay are pronounced 
in a style half petulant, half oracular, often inexpressibly 
amusing rather than particularly edifying. She announces 
trite truths as though they were new thoughts, and de- 
batable paradoxes as though they were admitted facts. 
The criticism, too, is the criticism of a eligue—a kind 
which is calculated to do more injury to our “ infant” lite- 
rature than the universal puff or universal+libel system. 
A few authors are selected, who happen to be greater 
favorites in “ our set’? than with the public, and they are 
studiously cried up as the true prophets of the land, and 
their unpopularity ascribed to their original merit. All 
the rest are imitators or echoers, and however stamped 
with public approbation are placed on a low round of the 
ladder of precedence. These decisions are supported 
with a host of caiting expressions, hateful to gods and 
men; and are calculated to rouse in the public an antago- 
nist feeling, which, in the end, will depress the unjustly 
exalted below their real merit. Such is ever the effect of 
an attempt on the part of a clique to manufacture public 
opinion. As our literary cliques are numerous, and as 
almost every person who writes belongs to some one of 
them, and as they all despise each other heartily, criticism 
becomes a mere game of laudation and depreciation. The 
Solons of one city are voted dunces by the Solons of an- 
other; and the idol of Boston is the target of Charleston. 
All raise the cry of American literature; each desires that 
the works of himself and friends should constitute it. The 
public meanwhile buys and reads what is readable, regard- 
less whether it be puffed or condemned by either clique. 
We sincerely wish that a few of Miss Fuller’s favorites 
were as popular as some of those she dislikes. But we do 
not wish to see them march into popularity over the bodies 
of their equals or superiors. 

In this essay R. W. Emerson is called “ the sage of 
Concord.?? Now it happens that Mr. Emerson not only 
possesses one of the subtlest of human intellects, but a 
sense of the ridiculous exquisitely acute. What must be 
his sensation on reading his new title? Mr. Prescott 
must feel a fearful chagrin, notwithstanding his American 
and foreign reputation, at being told that though his mate- 
rials are rich and fresh he has none of the higher powers 
of the historian. Mr. Lowell’s volumes, we believe, have 
passed through more than one edition, and he enjoys no 
small portion of public favor, but how awful must be his 
depression when he learns from Miss Fuller, that * to the 
grief of some of his friends, and the disgust of more, he is 
absolutely wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy ;”’ 
that his verse is “ stereotyped ;” (by the type and stereo- 
type foundry ?) that his thought sounds no depth.” We 





do not see why a man should grieve or disgust his friends, 
because he wants the true tone or spirit of poesy, as friend- 
ship has been known to exist toward persons lacking even 
the power of versification. The attack on Lowell is suffi- 
ciently authoritative, insulting, and unsustained by fact or 
principle ; but the criticism on Longfellow is even spiteful. 
It is the ugliest looking thing in Miss Fuller’s volume. It 
is as inconclusive as it is petulant. The real fault in Long- 
fellow is, that his poetry has passed through many editions, 
that his genius has been fully acknowledged by his coun- 
trymen ; that his poems are in the memories of thousands 
who never read or heard of young William Ellery Chan- 
ning. We agree with Miss Fuller that the latter has many 
fine and deep touches of genius; but is it Longfellow’s 
fault that he is not read? 

The essay on American literature, therefore, we, in 
imitation of Miss Fuller’s own oracular method, pronounce 
a piece of adulterated humbug : adulterated, because, with 
a great deal which will never be believed beyond her own 
literary circle, it contains a little which has never been 
doubted by anybody, and is in fact the merest common- 
place of the newspapers. All who are praised therein we 
warn not to be unduly elated; all who are condemned 
need not commit suicide or profane language. All Mutual 
Admiration and Mutual Assurance Societies are strictly 
forbidden to retort upon Miss Fuller and her “ worthies” 
the wrongs they have received in her essay ; remembering, 
in the words of a pious poet, that their “ little hands were 
never made to tear each other’s eyes ;’’ or if they desire to 
have their wrath quenched by a more powerful reason 
than good old Doctor Watts could give, let them know 


that _ .§ To avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, is misery to feed 
With her own broken heart.” 


But the value of the present book does not rest on the 
Essay on American Literature. It contains some dozen 
other papers, which we cheerfully admit to be valuable 
contributions to the literature of the day, and to be well 
worthy of being printed in their present elegant form. 
We have not space to mention any with particular regard. 
They well entitle Miss Fuller to a high rank among co- 
temporary authors, as a good writer, an independent 
thinker, and diligent stedent. We trust her preseut publi- 
cation will be sufficiently successful to induce her to col- 
lect another series of her miscellaneous writings, and thus 
redeem the promise she makes in her preface. In case, 
however, her future volumes are devoted, like the present, 
almost exclusively to foreign writers, and present their 
claims to attention with as much warmth, we hope that 
she will dispense with another essay on cotemporaries, 
berating them for not being more American in feeling. 
Her own mind has been so completely bathed in foreign 
literatures, that she appears much better as an appreciating 
critic of them, than as a depreciating satirist of the literary 
efforts of American authors. 


—_— 


The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Philanthropist. By 
Charles Sumner. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. 
This is an address delivered last August before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University. It is chiefly 
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devoted to an eloquent delineation of four deceased mem- 
bers of the society, Pickering, Story, Allstonand Channing, 
in illustration of the four leading ideas of the oration, 
Learning, Justice, Beauty and Love. It is very rare in- 
deed that the yearly meetings of our different literary 
societies call forth a production so full of learning and 
thought, and so instinct in every part with vital life, as 
this by Mr. Sumner. A beautiful moral enthusiasm per- 
vades the whole oration. The style is rapid and animated, 
dotted all over with splendid imagery, and at times rushing 
along with the impetuosity of a torrent. There are fifty 
passages in it of sufficient beauty to entice us into quota- 
tion. The doctrine preached to scholars is of the loftiest 
character, and is of that kind which we trust will at last 
consummate the marriage of intellect with virtue. Mr. 
Sumner says to the whole band of educated men—“ Be 
sincere, pure in heart, earnest, enthusiastic. A virtuous 
enthusiasm is always self-forgetful and noble. It is the 
only inspiration now vouchsafed to. man. Like Pickering, 
blend humility with learning. Like Story, ascend above 
the present in place and time. Like Allston, regard fame 
only as the eternal shadow of excellence. Like Channing, 
bend in adoration before the right. . True wisdom looks to 
the ages before us, as well as behindus. Like the Janus of 
the Capitol, one front thoughtfully regards the Past, rich 
with experience, with memories, with the priceless tradi- 
tions of truth and virtue ; the other is earnestly directed to 
the All Hail Hereafter, richer still with its transcendent 
hopes and unfulfilled prophecies.” Again, he closes the 
address with adjuring his auditors to light that day a fresh 
beacon-fire on the venerable walls of Harvard, sacred to 
Truth, to Christ and the Church. ‘“ Let the flame spread 
from steeple to steeple, from hill to hill, from isiand to 
island, from continent to continent, till the long lineage of 
fires shall illumine all the nations of the earth, animating 
them to the holy contests of Knowledge, Justice, Beauty 
and Love.’? We regard this oration not merely as a 
tribute of eloquence to the memories of four great and 
noble men, but as one of those influences now operating 
on the public mind, to inspire it with a deeper veneration 
for truth and right, and a higher sense of the beauty of in- 
tellect and learning, as consecrated by the beauty of 
holiness. 


Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions. By Robert 
South, D.D,. Philadelphia: Sorin § Ball. 4 vols. 8vo. 


This edition of South’s sermons is printed in large clear 
type, on excellent paper, and is altogether the best Ameri- 
can reprint with which an English theological classic has 
been honored. The splendid talents and acquirements of 
South well deserve the compliment of such an edition; 
and we hope that in their present form his great discourses 
will find here appreciating readers. He was an Episcopal 
clergyman during the reign of Charles II.; and in vigor 
of conception and expression, in warmth and fertility of 
fancy, in prodigality of wit and variety of knowledge, he 
takes a high rank among standard English prose writers. 
The brilliant authors of his day employed the ‘ dazzling 
fence’? of their wit to bring virtue and piety into contempt; 
South with wit more brilliant, and satire sharper than 
theirs, riddled them through and through with scorn, and 
consigned the seoffing debauchees themselves to the 
laughter of the world. He beat them at their own 
weapons; and proved that wit is never so powerful as 
when it unveils the baseness of irreligiou, and exhibits 
the littleness of vice. Not even in Congreve or Sheridan 
do we find more brillianey than in South, though the bril- 
liancy of the latter is so blended with moral indignation, 
that we are apt to overlook the shining edge of the epigram 





in the important truth which it conveys. Almost every 
page of South blazes with these mingled fires of wit, 
fancy and passion. The sentences seem to rush from his 
brain like rockets. From the first to the last, there is 
never seen any evidence of fatigue, but his style preserves 
a continuous nerve, vigor and point. His understanding is 
strong, deep, and of considerable comprehension, and 
every subject with which it grapples it exhausts. The 
sermons entitled Man Made in the Image of God, The 
Seribe Instructed, Resignation, Envy, The Pleasantness 
of Wisdom, Shamelessness in Sin, and Covetousness, 
especially the two first, are truly noble specimens of 
thought and composition. No person who desires a 
knowledge of the immense wealth of expression which 
the English language contains should fail to read South 
thoroughly. He is a writer so vigorous that his vigor is 
infused into the reader, and we rise from his sermons 
stronger than when we sat down. His bigotries in mat- 
ters of church and state only add raciness and individuality 
to his style, now that they are no longer operative as sys- 
tems of opinion. We hope that the present edition of his 
writings will be extensively circulated. 





Heroes and the Heroic in History. By Thomas Carlyle. 
New York. Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This curious book, blazing with so many magnificent 
pictures, alive with so much earnest thought, and occa- 
sionally dashed with such a sly infusion of savage mirth, 
now appears in this country for the first time in the 
author’s revised edition. The portraits of Mahomet, Lu- 
ther, Knox, Dante, Shakspeare, Johnson, Burns, Napo- 
leon, Cromwell, are full of meaning and vitality. He 
who can read this book without being impressed with the 
genius of Carlyle, especially with the picturesque splendor 
of his rough and shaggy sentences, and the strength of his 
large though perverse intellect, must belong to that class 
of nice scholars and elegant essayists, whose ideal of com- 
position is found in the “ceremonial cleanliness of aca- 
demical Pharisees.”” We acknowledge that the style of 
the book is occasionally a trial even to the lovers of Car- 
lyle, and that few men can pronounce some of the sen- 
tences aloud without running the risk of being throttled. 
To follow the course of his thought through the sudden 
turns, and down the abrupt declivities of his diction, ex- 
poses one at times to the danger of having his eyes put out 
of joint; but the result rewards the labor and the risk. 
Carlyle is said to have copied his style from Jean Paul; 
but we should think he had copied it rather from Swiss 
scenery. Of all English styles, it reminds us most of the 
terrible alexandrines of old George Chapman’s Homer, 
whose words we are sometimes compelled to dodge, as 
though they were missiles hurled at us by the gigantic 
combatants they so graphically describe. Carlyle, indeed, 
sometimes speaks as Ajax spoke, who, when enraged, ac- 
cording to Chapman, ‘ throated his threats.”? In the pre- 
sent work, Carlyle gives a kind of epic grandeur to his 
heroes, and delineates them more as a poet than as an an- 
alyst or historian. They are, however, painted so dis- 
tinctly that the reader cannot fail to see them, “in their 
habits as they lived.’ 


Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems. By William B. Tappan. 
Boston. B. B. Mussey. 1-vol. 12mo. 


This is a beautifully printed volume of some three hun- 
dred pages, containing about half as many poems. The 
illuminated title-page is very finely done. We have not 
had an opportunity to read the volume through, but have 
been pleased with the spirit which breathes through many 
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of the pieces. Mr. Tappan has not escaped from that fatal 
facility which occasionally tempts writers of religious 
poetry into what would be called versified commonplace 
by unsanctified critics. In fact, this species of composi- 
tion should be judged rather by its tone and spirit as a 
medium of religious feeling, than by its pretensions to 
discursive fancy and shaping imagination. In the mind of 
a religious man, continued brooding over the great truths 
of religion has infused into thoughts, commonplace to 
other minds, a peculiar life and vividness ; and the metri- 
cal form in which he embodies them, furnishes food of 
the pleasantest meditation to many congenial spirits, when 
to the mere man of letters it would be barren of interest. 
There are a large number of poems, which are read by 
thousands:in the stillness of the Sabbath evening, or by 
the bedside of the sick—poems which breathe hope to 
souls wrestling with temptation, or send consolation to 
hearts fainting under the burden of sorrow—of which the 
mere reader of poetry knows but little, and of which he is 
not the best judge. Of this class are a large number of 
the poems of Mr. Tappan, and their wide circulation is 
the best evidence that they have found their way into 
hearts to whom they have been consolation and hope. 
Here and there we have seen pieces which the author 
would have shown taste in excluding from his collection. 





Two Lives: Or To Seem and To Be. By Maria J. McIntosh. 
New York. D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


It is rarely that we see any thing now, in the shape of a 
novel, printed with so much elegance as this capital story. 
The moral conveyed is well indicated by the title, and it 
is one which cannot be too constantly impressed on all 
minds. The great curse of life is its hypocrisy and pre- 
tence—its sacrifice of realities for appearances. The ac- 
complished lady who is the author of this well-written 
tale, could hardly have devoted her talents to a better 
purpose, than to the inculeation of the duty of living in 
harmony with sincerity and truth. 





The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated 
into English Spenserian Verse, with a Life of the Author. 
By J. H. Wiffen. New York. D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Mr. Wiffen has here transfused the immortal work of 
Tasso into a most delicious English poem. The sweet- 
ness and grace of the translator’s versification, and his 
command over the resources of his own language, make 
the volume a most delightful feast to all who can appre- 
ciate beautiful poetry. The American edition is issued in 
a form of great elegance, is finely printed, and is illus- 
trated with six steel engravings. 





Lives of Celebrated Statesmen. By John Quincy Adams. 
New York: W. H. Graham. 


In this volume are included lives of Madison, Monroe 
and Lafayette: decidedly the most interesting and philo- 
sophical histories of these celebrated persons that have 
been written. The book is marked by the peculiarities of 
the eminent and venerable author. 





Altowan : Or, Incidents of Life and Adventure in the Rucky 
Mountains. By An Amateur Traveler. Edited by J. 
Watson Webb. New York. Harper § Brothers. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

This book is the production of an English nobleman, 
who traveled over the wild West in 1832, and again in 





drawn from actual observation. The work is dedicated 
by Col. Webb, a friend of the author, to Charles F. Hoff- 
man, and the circumstances under which it was written 
detailed at some length. We think it exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive. 





Philology and Ethnography of the Exploring Expedition. 
By Horatio Hale. “1 vol. Imperial Quarto, pp. 678. 
Philadelphia. Lea § Blanchard, 


Although not able fully to appreciate or do justice to the 
contents of this splendid volume, it gives us great pleasure 
to note its appearance. Such works give us new hope for 
the literature of the country, and we cannot repress a feel- 
ing of national pride in contemplating the great advantages 
likely to accrue to science from the well-directed labors of 
the gentlemen employed in the first scientific expedition 
commissioned abroad by our government. As we have 
observed, we can scarcely venture to criticise or estimate 
the investigations so ably detailed in this work; but, in 
casting the eye rapidly over its pages, we see much to in- 
terest us, and which must prove absolutely necessary to 
all who are engaged in extensive philological or ethnolo- 
gical speculations and researches. 

To say any thing in praise of the mechanical execution 
of this volume would be superfluous. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the magnificent appearance of the former 
volumes of the Exploring Expedition, and this, though the 
nature of the subject does not admit of plates and illustra- 
tions, yet in the elegance of its typography and the fine- 
ness of its paper, it will not yield to the richest produc- 
tions of the London or Paris press. 

The quarto edition, ranging with the Congress copies of 
the ‘* Narrative,’”’ we learn is the only one offered to the 
public. It forms the seventh volume of the publications 
of the Expedition, the rest of which are in a state of great 
forwardness. Professor Dana’s work on Corals, with an 
Atlas, and colored plates, will be the next one ready. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR FASHION PLATE. 


‘¢'TorLET OF THE City,’? OR PROMENADE Dress.—Robe 
of Italian taffety, rose-colored, and ornamented with two 
deep volants or flounces of lace, one at the height of the 
knee, the other gathered at the waist. Corsage flat and 
low, open in front, and fastened en Laure. Sleeves long, 
to open at the wrist and lace, and without puffs or ruffles. 
Neckerchief of plaited muslin—cashmere scarf. Chapeau 
duchesse, of rose crape, covered with lace, and trimmed 
with a bouquet of roses. 

Robe of straw-colored silk—plain skirt—flat, low cor- 
sage—sleeves long and plain. Canezou of muslin, rounded 
on the back, crossed on the breast, and terminating in two 
long rounded ends, ornamented with lace. Hat of crape, 
puffed (bouillonnée,) trimmed with green ribbons and a 
green bird. + 


——o 


Tur. Prize CommitTEE.—The committee of literary 
gentlemen, to whom has been confided the arduous duty 
of awarding the premiums for the best articles, on the sub- 
jects designated in our advertisement, have so large a mass 
of manuscripts before them, that some weeks must neces- 
sarily elapse before we can announce their decision. 

We feel sure of being able to present to the readers of 
‘‘Graham”’ one of the best magazines, in literary character, 
for the next year, that has ever been published. The 
character of the competition for the prizes assures us of 
having some of the most brilliant articles that have ever 
graced the magazine. ‘ Graham’ for 1847 cannot fail to 





1842. His portraitures of Indian life and character are thus 


be more popular than ever. 
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